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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A new volume in Cassell’s Blue Library. 
“THERE IS NO DEVIL.” 


A Novel. By MAurus Jéxar. Translated 
from the Hungarian by Mme. F. SrEINIT:;E. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Maurus Jékai is the leading novelist of — 
and one of the most popular authors in Euro 


The success of the season. — V. F. Tribune. 
THE ANGLOMANIA CS. 


A Story of New York Society To-Day. 


By Mrs. Burton HARRISON, 
Author of Flower de Hundred.“ etc., etc. 


1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; extra cloth, $1.00 


A new novel in the Unknown' Library. 


THE FRIEND OF DEATH 


An Allegory. Adapted from the Spanish. 
| By Mary J. SERRANO. 
1 vol., flexible cloth, price, 50 cents. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 


I. 
Mademoiselle Ixe. 
By LANOE FALCONER. 
II. 
The Story of Eleanor Lambert. 
By MO DALEN BROOKE. 
III. 
A Mystery of the Campagna, etc. 
By Von DEGEN. 


Each in 1 vol., flexible cloth, price, 50 cents. | 


BRAS D’ACIER; 
Or, ON THE GoLp-PATH IN 49.“ 


ANovel. By ALFRED BREHET. Adapted 
from the French by A. EsroclLET. 1 vol.. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


YOUNGER 


AMERICAN POETS. 


1830-1890. 


Edited by DouGcLas SLADEN, B. A., ete. 

With an appendix of ** Younger Canadian 
Poets. Edited by GoopRriIDGE Buiss Ros- 
ERTS. 

1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, beveled edge, 
gilt top, 718 pages, price, 82 00. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company} 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave , New York. 


Mew Published 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR, 


A Story of New York Fifty Years Ago. 
By AMELIA E. BARR. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


Other Works by Mrs. Barr (each in elo‘ h. $1.25): 


Jan Vedder’s Wife. Alsoin paper, 50 cents. 
A Daughter of Fife. Alsoin paper, 50 cents. 
The Bow of Urange Ribbon. 
A'so in paper, 50 cent s. 
The Squire of Sandal- Side. 
A Border Shepherdess. 
Also in paper, 50 cente. 
Paul and Christina. 
Master of His Fate. 
Remember the Alamo. 
The Last of the Macallisters. 
Between Tao Loves. 
Feet of Clay. 
The Household of McNeil. 
Friend Olivia. 


DIDD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


| Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


New Books. 


The American Revolution. 
By Joun Fiske. With 


Plans of Battles, and a new Steel Por- 
trait of Washington from a miniature 
nt ver before reproduced. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 84. 50. 


Fourteen to One. 
A book of remarkably good 


Short Stcries, including ‘‘The Bell of 
St. Basil’s” and The Madonna of 
the Tubs.” By ELizZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 16mo, $1 25. 


Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville. 
By F. Hopkinson SmIrTH. 


With Illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 
A delightful story, admirably told and illustrated. 


Balaam and His Master, 
and Other Stories. 


By CHANDLER HaAr- 
RIS, author of Nights with Uncle 
Remus,” ‘‘ Mingo, and Other Sketches.” 


$1.25. 


Otto the Knight, and Other 


Stories. 


By Octave THANET, author 
of ‘‘ Knitters in the Sun, etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


** The gifts of Octave Thanet are — the greet 
est which the story-teller can 


STODDARD. 
— all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
of the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. ,Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Three Days in the 
Other World. 


Beyond the Bourn: Reports of a 
Traveler Returned from The Un- 
discovered Country.“ Given to the 
World by Amos K. Fiskk, author of 
Midnight Talks at the Club.“ 16mo, 
vellum clo , gilt top, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of th 
price, by the Publishers, g pt of the 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York, 


Will be pleased to mail their Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue (with price-litt) 
of over 300 publicauons, covering a wide 
range of subjects, on request. 


The correct Writing Papers 
for society, foreiga, and every- 
day correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BON D, 

and BUNKER HILL. 

Superior in quality, moderate 
in price If your dealer does 
not keep them, send us your ad- 
dress, and we uu forward you 
our complete samples fi ee. 

SAMUEL WARD Co., 

49 K 51 Franklin St, Boston, Mass 


AF 


NY ONE answering an advertise ment 

will confer a favor upon the Advertis- 

er and Publisher by stating that the ad ver- 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. 


Messts. D. APPLETON & GO. 


Have the pleasure of announcing 


A NEW NOVEL 
By the author ot The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


IN THE HEART OF THE STORM 


By MAxweE tt Grey, author of The Silence 
of Dean Maitland”’ and The Reproach 
of Annesley. No. 73, Town AND Coun- 
TRY LIBRARY. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN 


MAITLAND. 


No. 9, Town AND CountRy LIBRARY. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
powerful and curious st ry. Philadelphia 


Has an affluence of strong and exciting plot, skill- 
fu'ly woven, and develo with a vigorous but dis- 
creet feeling for dramatic effect. „Bosson Gazette. 


** Destined to an extraordinarv recognition and 
permanent fame in literature.’’— Boston Traveller. 


** A work that has made its mark. Toronto Week. 


THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY 


No. 


27, Town AND Country LIBRARY. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

** Another piece of excellent, conscientious work.“ 
— Public Opinion 


„The book as a whole stands iu the first —_ of 
the novels of the day.’’— San Francisco Chronicle 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New York. 


BIRDS 
OF SPRING 


If they could be weary of their songs, would find, in 
our great stock, an almost infinite variety of 
new melodies. 40,000 kinds of our old music 
are still called for, and the new are 
more numerous than the old. 


for —— of July; and N wr FLO" 
[60 cts., $5.40 doz.], Root, for — “a 


Choirs eonstantly send —.— our Octa vo — oo 
numbers of Anthems, Sacred Selections, etc., 5 to 
8 cts. each. Send Lists. 


Orgauists furnished with Voluntary and other 
music, and aod ge yes on Violins, Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, | other instruments, supplied with 
— music. Send for lists and information. 

EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD for AL- 
TU, BARITONE, aud BASS VOICES [§1.50] 
is a new and superior method. 


Any Book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


O. H. Drraow & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Floral Praise No. 9, 


A Beautiful Musical Service for 


BY 
p. 


Appropriate — tat ions. 
The best of the series yet issued 
Price, 84 per 100; 5c. ea. by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
$1 Randolph St.. Chicago: 76 E. Ninth St., NewYork. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
— 1 sent to all wearers of Artifi- 


York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., Y. Y., 


HAVE NOW READY: 


Gospel-Criticism and Histori- 
cal Christianity. A Study of the 
Gospels and of the History of the Gospel 
Canon during the Second Century; to- 
gether with a Consideration of the Re- 
sults of Modern Criticism, by ORELLO 
Cong, D. D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


The author has written this volame with 
the belief that Gospel criticism has impor- 
tant results both for the believer and the un- 
believer, and that one may learn from it 
what are the true grounds of a rational faith 
in historical Christianity, and the other the 
futility of the attempts ordinarily made to 
invalidate it. The object of the work is to 
show the actual application of the critical 
a to the Gospels, to indicate the main. 

ines of the course of the criticism of these 
writings, and to ascertain what is tenable 
and permanent in its conclusions. 


American Literature, 1607-- 
1885. By CHARLES F. RicHArpson, 
Professor of Literature in Dartmouth 
College. Popular Edition, two volumes 
in one, octavo, $3.50 


Part DEVELOPMENT OF AMERI- 
CAN THOUGHT. 


Part Il.—AmeErRIcAN Portry AND Fic- 
TION. 


A book that is a credit to the writer and to the 
a which has a grand future.“ — Hartford 


It is the most thoughtful and suggestive work on 
American literature that has been published.’’— Sos- 
ton Globe. 

It is a book of great learnir f and the author has 
approached his task in the spirit 7 i true critic— 
wise, philosophical, and just. . orld, 

The author has given us a 1 book. as 
well as a helpful one; its s the supreme test—it 
is interesting. Washington Capit tol. 

It is acute, intelligent, and original, showing 
true critical instinct and a — gy order of 1 
culture.”—/ndianapolis Journa 

of 


Documents Illustrative 
American History, 1606-1863. 

By Howarp W. Preston. With Intro- 
duction and references. Popular Edi- 
tion, octavo, ; $1 50 

invaluable compilation.“ St, Louis Republi- 
- Entitled to a place in every historical and refer- 


ence library in the United States. — Boston Beacon 


** Too much cannot be said of the value to students 
in American history of having these documents im- 
mediately at hand in convenient form for reference.“ 
„ F. Christian Union. 


„List of Spring Publications sent on ap- 
| plication. 


CONCERT EXERCISES 
| CHILDREN’S DAY! 


MISSIONARY FLOWERS. New Music and 
Recitations, by Mrs. Bateman and J. H. Fillmore. 
Price, 5cts. 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid ; > $4.00 per 
100 not prepaid. 

THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. New 
Music and Re citations, by Mrs. Savage and J. H. 
Fillmore. Price,5cts. 55 cts. per dozen, post paid; 
$4.00 per 100 not prepaid. 


A beautiful new MISSIONARY ANTHEM, 
by Herbert, suitable for Children’s Day, price, 5 cts. 


GEMS AND JEWELS—The Best Sunday 
School Book—By J. H. Fillmore and J. H. Rose- 
crans. Fine Lithograph Cover. Sample for 25 cts. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER isa monthly 
magazine, 32 pages and cover, sheet music size, con- 
taining new instrumental and vocal music adapted 
to the taste of the musical public, with musical news 
and discussions, stories, etc. $1.00 per year. Sam- 
ple copy, 15 cts. Over $1.00 worth of new music in 
each number. 


Three new G. A. R. Songs for Memorial Day: 


He was my Comrade, Where Willows Weep, 
Bringing — Sweet Blooming. 


Price, 10 cts. each. Samples of the three for 20 cts. 
For any or all of the above address, 
FILLMORE BROS., 141 W. Sixth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
or 40 Bible House, New York. 


For anyt hing. = her 


B ee cher| — 
Fords, He ward & a Bo ok 8 | 


30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City 
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Imagine a 
lamp with all 
perfections — 
whatwill itbe? 

A light like 
the incandes- 
cent electric, but four or five 
times stronger. 

Controllable. A thumb- 
screw turns it up or down, a 
hundredth part of an inch if 
you please. 

Without suspicion of smell, 
like sunshine, and moonlight. 

It burns all night without 
touching; and all the care it 
requires every day is filling 
and dusting ; once a week the 
char rubbed off the top of the 
wick, and once in six months 
a new wick put in. 

A common servant, or even 
2. child, can take care of it. 

That is the Pittsburgh.“ 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 


We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
tables regularly this summer with 


Thelerris Delicious 
and Bacon. 


If you are not familiar with their high qual- 
ity, please TRY THEM. When you decide 
in their favor, don’t let your Grocer put you 
off with anything else. 

“Only a little higher in price, 
BUT. 2 


DON'T WEAR STIFF 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENS 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW IN USE 
A PERFECT 
HEALTH 
CORSET. 
SUPERIOR 


LADIES. 


FIT ALL SHAPES. 
Made in 


FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
SOLD GY ALL LEAVING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., 247 8, N. V. 


WILL — 2 NEW ILLUSTRATED 


PAM PHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


BY CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS’N OF AMERICA. OSCAR B.Moss,.M.D. 
Mrs. ANNIE JENNESS-MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


free lo Everybody, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


Christian Union 


Published every Thursday at 30 La Fayette Place, New York, by The Christian Union 
Company. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, LAWSON VALENTINE, PresipeEnt. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, PvuBLIsHER. 
Mrs. LILLIAN W. BETTS, Home Department. 
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OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


For & months, om trial, to mew sullecribers 81 00 


To all countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage; Australia and New Zealand, add $1.04; South 


Africa, add $2.08. 

CLUB RATES. 
ð 2626 $5 00 
ͥ 5 00 
ñ ᷣU ᷣ[ 10 00 


DISCONTINUANCES.— Subscribers wishing The Christian Union stopped at the expiration of their 
subscriptions should notify us to that effect, otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it continued. 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the request is accompanied with stamp. 
The date on your label will indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must 
be given, and notice sent one week before the change is desired. ; 

HOW TO REMIT.—Rewittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable 
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The Remington Standard 


Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
FIFTEEN YEARs in which 
it has been the 


© Standard Writing-Machine 
of the World. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Honedlict, 


327 Broadway, New Vork. 


| Nestlé’s Milk Food for infants has, during 25 
| 


| mothers throughout the world, and is now un- 
questionably not only the best substitute for 
mothers’ milk, but the food which agrees with 
the largest percentage of infants. It gives 
strength and stamina to resist the weakening 
effects of hot weather, and has saved the lives of 
thousands of infants. To 1 sending 
| her address, and mentioning this paper, we will 
send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food. 
Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Ag’ts, 29 Murray St., N. V. 


MILK 


| 
| Nestlés 


Malted Milk, 
or Infants, Dyspeptics, an invalids, 


portion in water, 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 


It will with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes a highly nutritious and pleasant drink. Sam- 
ple sent E, also Manual of Dietetics. Apply to 


MALTED MILE OO., Racine. Wis. 


CAP DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ Breakfast Caps, Widows’ Caps, Old Ladies’ 
Caps and Head Dresses, Nurses’ Caps, Night * 
Also special styles copied and made to order. — 
most complete department of the kind in the coun- 
try. Twenty-five years’ experience. 


JAMES d. JOHNSON, importer and Retailer of Dry Goods, 
8 East 14th Street, New York, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


of forty words or less 


e published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


TO LET—Cheap, furnished brick house and twenty 
seven acres on Hudson River at West Park, near 
Esopus; house has twenty-one rooms, bathrooms, 
and rnace; gardener’s heuse, stables, bath 
and boat house, with landing for vessels at ali 
tides, on premises; fine views. Apply to Chal- 
mers Wood, 55 Broadway, or C. B. wood, on 
premises. 


EINE CHURCH ORGAN for sale very cheap. 
Price, $1,000. Address E. W. Bullinger, 75 Ful- 
ton Street, New York, for full — 2 


WANTED — United States silver dollars, half- 
dollars. quarter-dollars, dimes, half-dimes, etc. 
Euormous premiums paid for single pieces of 
various dates that were coined between 1794 and 
1883. New edition catalogue, giving full descrip- 
tion and dates of all coins wanted and showing 
— paid for them. mailed to any address. 

ice, ten cents—stamps or silver. L. G. Grund, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


FRANCE. —Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
the part of — near Bois de 

e an re de omphe. References 
among Christian Union 


A YOUNG MAN desires a position as assistant 
bookkeeper or position of trust ia a large firm. 
References with regard to character and ability 
F. A. Y., No. 9,233, care of 


it desired. 
Christian Union. 


AN AMERICAN LADY, not past middle age, 
widow, is desirous of filling some position of trust 
and responsibility where common ‘sense, good 
taste. judgment, and experience are necessary 
qualifica ions. Companion abroad to invalid; 
private secretary to elderly person of means; 
mother y care of one or more young girls or 
boys. Arefined and pleasant home among con- 
genial people more of an object than salary, Un- 
exceptionable references as to character ard abil- 
ity. Address L. S. G., No. 9.235, Christian Union. 


WANTED-—Correspondence with a party possessed 
of means. without incumbrance, who would share 
with another party owning a lovely heme in the 


maintenance and companionship of same. igh- 
est references on and requred. Address 
J. C. M., No. 9,234, care Christian Union. 


A SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS can secure 
portion of a fine uptown house, close to Central 
Park. In consideration of a very low rent, board 
for one and the care of the entire house is re- 
— Address K., No. 9,236, Christian Union 


FOR SALE —At Guilford, Conn. ($3 5000 -t wo- 


story-and-attic stone house; fourteen rooms; 
two acres ground: fruit and shade trees; large 
barn. Address 8., P. O. Box 15, Guilford, Conn. 


TANDEM TRICYCLES.—I have a new Olym- 
pia, also a Columbia which has run perhaps 200 
miles. Both in perfect order; the best Eogiish 
and American pattern and make. Having room 
fer only one, the other will be sold at three- 
fifths price. or exchanged for a first c ass safety 
bicycle. Address 315 Madison Avenue, Albany. 

FURNISHED STONE COTTAGE to rent 
for the summer, in one of the finest of the New 
Jersey suburbs. Fffty-three minutes fr m New 
York, ine rooms; modern improvements. 
Terms very moderate. Address P. O. Box 97, 


A LADY of successful experience wishes to pur- 
chase the — will of à prosperous girls’ school 
either in New York, New Ergland. or the West; 
or she would like to learn of a locality where a 
thorough school, fitting girls itor college, is 
needed. Best references given and required. 

Address No. 9,276, care of Christian Union. 


years, grown in favor with both doctors and |/f © 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


FTER an illness of about three weeks, Mr. Law- 
son Valentine, President of The Christian 
Union Company, died at Houghton Farm, his coun- 
try residence in Orange County, N. T., on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Although he had been 
seriously ill, no fatal termination of his disease was 
anticipated. Dr. Abbott conducted the services which 
were held at Houghton Farm on Friday, and the 
interment took place at Mount Auburn, Cambridge, 
on Saturday noon. Mr. Valentine's character as 
a man and his services to The Christian Union 
furnish special themes for the Editorial pages, the 

Home Department, and the Publisher’s Desk. 

* 

On Wednesday evening of last week the United 
States Marshal at San Diego, Cal., seized the 
Chilian steamship Itata, in compliance with 
orders sent on from Washington. These orders 
were issued at the request of the Chilian Minister, 
upon information that the vessel in question was 
being fitted out in our ports to make war upon his 
Government in behalf of the Congressional party 
which is in insurrection. The same dispatches 
contained orders for the seizure of an American 
schooner, the Robert and Minnie,” which had a 
cargo of ammunition supposed to be destined for 
the use of the insurgents. In ordering these 
seizures the Department of State, was clearly within 
the duties prescribed to us as a neutral power. 
Even had we recognized the belligerent rights 
of the Congressional party in Chili, it would still 
have been our duty, in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the Alabama award, 
to prevent the departure from our ports of a 
vessel which we had any reason to believe had 
used them as a source of military supplies. The 
fact that we have not recognized the belligerent 
rights of the Chilian rebels made our duty doubly 
clear. Unfortunately, however, the clearness 
ended just at this point. The day following the 
‘“‘Ttata’s”’ seizure, while the United States 
Marshal had gone in search of the “ Robert and 
Minnie,” the Itata”’ calmly steamed out of San 
Diego harbor, having on board the deputy marshal 
in charge of her. This officer was landed a few 
miles below the city, and the “ Itata” passed beyond 
our jurisdiction, and pursued her unknown course 


at sea. 


* 
When the “ Itata ” was literally at sea the 
departments at Washington were figuratively so. 
They furthermore had no chart to guide them, as 
the international law upon the question is the sub- 
ject of the gravest doubt. Until Saturday the 
strictest secrecy was maintained as to what 
course our Government would pursue. It was 
then announced that it had been decided that the 
United States had a right to capture the Itata 
on the high seas, and that three men-of-war had 
been dispatched in pursuit of her. According to 
the “Tribune” report, the instructions to the 
officers of these ships left a great deal to their dis- 
cretion. They are ordered to take the Itata” 
provided it can be done without“ manifest injury ” 
to their own ships. Meanwhile the “ Robert and 
Minnie” has been captured, but its cargo of am- 
munition had already been disposed of. There is 
little doubt, therefore, chat our neutrality laws 
have been violated ; and the fact that the Itata 
belongs to no power whose existence has been 
recognized by our Government makes our attitude 
an entirely consistent one. It might be a question 
with some whether the Congressional party in Chili 
has not both the right and the might on its side, so 
that its belligerent rights might be recognized 
without straining our relations with a friendly 
power. But the strictest neutrality is, of course, the 
best policy to be pursued. 


The New Orleans Grand Jury has made publie 
a long presentment in the matter of the recent 
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lynching in that city. It reads rather like the ex 
parte argument of a criminal lawyer than like the 
record of the calm deliberations of a branch of the 
judicial machinery of the State. It repeats—often 
in a rhetorical manner and with little attempt care- 
fully to weigh and sift evidence—the suspicions 


that there was tampering of some sort with the 


petit jary which acquitted the alleged assassins of 
Chief Hennessy ; it applauds the indignation of 
the people, and it approves their determination to 
free the city from the Mafia at all costs. The 
lynching that ensued is described as a spontane- 
ous uprising of the people,” and the jury declares 
that “The magnitude of this affair makes it a 
difficult task to fix the guilt upon any number 
of the participants—in fact, the act seemed to 
involve the entire people of the parish and city of 
New Orleans, so profuse is their sympathy and 
extended their connection with the affair.“ Con- 
sequently the Grand Jury finds no indictments 
against any of those concerned. The greater part 
of the presentment is occupied with a mintte ex- 
amination of various suspicious circumstances tend- 
ing to show that jurymen had been (or might 
have been) approached; that the making up of 
the jury-list had been tampered with ; that fraud 
had taken place at the drawing of the panel; that 
the detective employed by the defense was a man 
of bad antecedents; and that ward politics 
entered into the supposed plot to procure the ac- 
quittal of the murderers. The whole certainly 
leaves the impression that corruption of the jury 
may have been designed or attempted ; to say that 
there is here positive proof that such was the case 
would be an overstatement. 


* * 


It should be remembered that, although all the 
members of the petit jury were examined and scores 
of other witnesses heard, no indictments for the al- 
leged corruption have been found, nor has any clear 
and consistent account of the supposed crime been 
offered. Yet these vague suspicions were thought 
ground good enough for the killing of eleven men 
whose cases by no means rested on the same basis, 
and against some of whom the weight of evidence 
was confessedly relatively slight as compared with 
that against others. If the beliefs of the members 
of the Grand Jury are well founded, the entire 
system of criminal law in New Orleans is corrupt 
to the core. Jurymen, Jury Commissioners, court 
officers, prison attendants, ex-District Attorney— 
all are cast under suspicion. The presentment 
says, sweepingly: The condition of affairs in this 
community as to a certain class of violators of the 
law had reached such a state that the law itself 
was well-nigh powerless to deal with them, so far- 
reaching was their power and influence in the trial 
of criminal cases. Good citizens were profoundly 
impressed by the repeated and signal failures of 
justice. The arts of the perjurerand briber seemed 
to dominate in the courts, paralyzing and rendering 
powerless the ends of justice.” If such an extraor- 
dinary state of things as this really existed in. New 
Orleans, something at the same time more radical 
and more reasonable than mob law is needed ; pub- 
lic spirit and political probity are not to be achieved 
by a spasmodic and undiscriminating outbreak of 
violence. 


* * 
* 


In his letter to Lord Salisbury, which was pub- 
lished last week, Mr. Blaine finds a new ground upon 
which to rest his claim that the United States has 
the right to prohibit seal-fishing in the Behring Sea 
beyond the three-mile limit. It is found in an Act 
of Parliament passed last year prohibiting certain 
methods of fishing in a bay 2,700 square miles in area 
on the northeast coast of Scotland. Though it is 
probable that none but Scotch fishermen ever fish 
in this bay (which is about the size of the Chesa- 
peake), Mr. Blaine contends that by the wording 
of this Act Great Britain assumes control over the 
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fishing operations conducted by the subjects of 
other nations as well as those of Great Britain. It 
is hardly likely that Lord Salisbury will admit this. 
The difference between the case of the Scotch bay 
and that of the Behring Sea is that in the former 
none but British subjects are affected by the legisla- 
tion, so that national law suffices ; while in the latter 
the subjects of both the United States and Great 
Britain are affected, and therefore international law 
alone can suffice. We fear that Mr. Blaine in 


‘shifting the ground upon which he stands has only 


shown that he stands upon shifting grounds. 


* 


We are glad to see, however, that he readily 
accepts Lord Salisbury’s demand that the question 
what damages are due to Canadian sealers shall 
be added to those which are to come before the 
Arbitration Commission ; and he makes the reason- 
able counter-demand that the question what damages 
are due to the United States for seals taken by the 
Canadian sealers shall also be considered. He 
concludes his letter with a succinct statement of the 
position of the Administration in the Behring con- 
troversy. It contends, he says, that Russia formerly 
exercised and the United States now possesses a 
property right in the seals which are bred on 
Alaskan territory. To what extent Russia claimed 
this right is a matter of doubt, for it does not 
appear that seal-catching upon the high seas was 
profitable enough to be attempted during the early 
years of this century, so that the question never 
came up for international discuesion. Whether 


any nation can possess a property right in wild 


animals which have passed beyond its territories is 
too large a topic to take up here, but-it is certainly 
contrary to precedent, if not to reason. The claim 

that a seal born on American territory remains 

American property no matter where it migrates 
bears a somewhat striking resemblance to the old 
English claim that a seaman born on English ter- 
ritory remains always a British subject no matter 

where he emigrates. When Great Britain at- 
tempted to enforce the latter claim by the seizure 

and search of American vessels, war was the result, 
We certainly cannot support Mr. Blaine in his 

attitude toward England, as we supported him in 
his attitude toward Italy. 


* * 


There is a vitality about Mr. Gladstone and his 
political leadership which must be profoundly dis- 
couraging to the Conservatives. When the Par- 
nell disaster overtook the Home Rule cause, it was 
predicted, as it has been predicted many times be- 
fore, that Mr. Gladstone had reached the end of 
his political career. All his enemies anticipated 
that he would either lose his prestige by making 
some compromise with Mr. Parnell, or that the 
humiliation of Parnell would result in the arrest 
of the Home Rule movement. Neither of these 
things has so far happened. Instead of compro- 
mising with Parnell, Mr. Gladstone has publicly 
and with the greatest definiteness finally severed 
all relations with him, and declared that hereafter 
the Liberal party will have no intercourse with | 
him. This frank declaration has had the usual 
effect of frankness and courage even in politics ; it 
has inspired a new hope in the Liberal party, and 
has done more to sink Mr. Parnell out of sight 
than anything else except his own base desertion of 
all his former friends and allies. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the Home Rule movement is losing 


ground. The opportunity of testing public senti- 


ment has been afforded by three recent bye elections. 
In the South Dorset division the Tory majority 
was reduced from 1,138 to 40; in the South Leices- 
tershire division, which at the previous election 
had returned a Conservative representative by a 
majority of 1,138, the Liberal candidate carried 
the day by a majority of 489; while in the North- 
west division of Suffolk, which the Conservatives 
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expected to carry, the Liberal candidate was elected. 
These results seem to indicate that Mr. Gladstone 
still keeps his influence, and that, in spite of the 
terrible blow which Mr. Parnell inflicted upon his 
own country and his English allies, the Liberal 
party still holds itself true to its convictions on the 
Irish question. 


* 


The financial situation in Europe is very much 
disturbed, and it is clear that very powerful influ- 
ences are at work behind the scenes. It begins to 
look now very much as if these influences were 
largely political. There are indications that a 
struggle is going on between the Great Powers in 
the money markets. Russia appears to be, as 
usual, the disturber of the public peace. Our 
readers have been kept informed of the reports 
about the action of the Rothschilds and other lead- 
ing Jewish bankers in regard to Russia by way of 
retaliation for Russian oppression of their country. 
To what extent these bankers have really acted in 
antagonism to Russia is impossible to determine ; 
but Russia is evidently taking steps for the purpose 
of embarrassing the great banking interests. Her 
preparations for a possible struggle have been two- 
fold; the concentration of a great army on the 
Western frontier and the collection of a great 
monetary reserve. Successive loans have been 
placed in England and elsewhere, and it was cur- 
rently reported in Europe that not long ago Russia 
held gold deposits to the amount of at least $130,- 
000,000, about $60,000,000 being in the hands of 
the Rothschilds and the balance distributed among 
the banks of England, France, and Germany. 
Daring the past few weeks Russia has been with- 
drawir g a large part of this gold reserve, with the 
effect of producing stringency and a feeling of un- 
certainty in the great European markets. The re- 
fusal of the Rothschilds to continue placing Russian 
loans ir regarded either as an evidence that some 
Great Power is standing behind them and fighting 
Russia in the money markets, or that the Jewish 
bankers mean to make Russia feel Jewish antag- 
onism as a practical force, or that the Rothschilds 
believe that Russia actually means war. In any 


event, the situation is a confused and critical one. 


* * 


* 

Apparently the Argentine Republic has reached 
the bottom of its financial difficulties; at any rate, 
there appears at this moment no farther declivity 
down which it can slide. The National Govern- 
ment has suspended the cash payment of its guar- 
anties and the payment of its interest account for 
three years; all the provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments are in default; the National and Provin- 
cial Banks, two of the leading financial institutions 
of the country, have suspended payments to deposi- 
tors for two months; and the Hypothetecary Bank 
of Buenos Ayres has defaulted in the payment of 
interest upon the cedulas, which are mortgaged 
bonds issued by that bank to the sum of over 
9300000, 000 to the owners of real estate, the 
interest and sinking fund being furnished out of 
the money paid by the borrowers to the bank, and 
the province of Buenos Ayres guaranteeing the 
bonds. This last transaction may be regarded as 
typical of Argentine finance. The vast majority of 
the borrowers of these $300,000,000 are in default, 
the bank itself is without money, and the Provin- 
cial Government cannot pay the interest on its own 
debt, to say nothing of the interest on these special 
mortgage bonds. The trouble does not stop here. 
The company which was building the water-works 
has failed, the railroad companies are seriously 
- embarrassed, and as the provincial governments 
are bankrupt the guaranties which the companies 
have received from these governments are worth- 
less. In a word, the Argentine Republic as a 
government, and the Argentine people, have sus- 
pended payment en masse, and their foreign cred- 
itors are left entirely out in the cold. There is 
even a fear that through some violent change of 
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government the vast indebtedness of the Argen- 
tines may be repudiated. The story of the bor- 
rowings of the Argentines in London reads like a 
romance ; it shows how a vast accumulation of capi- 
tal destroys the judgment of so robust a people 
as the English, and makes them the prey to delu- 
sions quite as readily as more mercurial races. The 


Argentines have practically built themselves up at 


the expense of the English; they have made vast 
improvements, lavished money on the material 
development of the Republic in every direction, 
and left their creditors to pay the bills. 


* * 
* 


There are three difficulties which stand pre-emi- 
nently in the way of an agreement regarding the 
basis on which Australian federation may be made. 
First comes the question of territorial representa- 
tion ; the colony of Queensland, for instance, is eight 


times as large as the colony of Victoria, and yet 


the colony of Victoria is by far the most prosper- 
ous and influential: shall they have equal represen- 
tation in the proposed Senate? Second comes the 
obstacle which the question of Protection versus 
Free Trade affords. The colony of Victoria is a 
protectionist colony, that of New South Wales a 
free-trade colony, although it is said that the 
protection sentiment is rapidly growing in New 
South Wales. There is not only the question as to 
whether the federated colonies shall adopt free 
trade or protection, but there is the still more dif- 
ficult question as to whether there shall be a customs 
union, and free trade between the colonies as 
there is between the States in this country. Inter- 
colonial jealousies make it probable that the vari- 
ous colonial representatives will find it extremely 
difficult to arrange a uniform tariff for each colony. 
It is suggested as a way out of this perplexity that 
each colony shall adopt its own tariff irrespective 
of the federal government, with the hope that a 
customs union would come in time. The fact is 
that New South Wales and Victoria, which are the 
two strongest and most influential colonies in 
Australia, are jealous of each other. Melbourne, 
the capital of Victoria, and Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales, are the largest and finest cities 
in Australia. The struggle for supremacy be- 
tween these two cities is the cause of the third and 
least important, but most amusing and apparently 
most difficult, obstacle. If the colonies are feder- 
ated and there is a federated government, of course 
there must be a capital. What shall be the capital ? 
Sydney cannot bear that Melbourne shall obtain 
that honor, nor can Melbourne any more endure to 


see Sydney win the prize. It is seriously suggested 


that a promising site be selected on the banks of 
the Murray River, which divides Victoria and New 
South Wales, and that there a great capital shall 
be founded. While the proposed federation of 
the Australian colonies is a most important politi- 
cal event, and one that is likely to play a not minor 
part in the future history of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion, it offers a striking illustration of how much 
more politics there is in the world than statesman- 
ship. 


* * 


In his recent speech from the throne the Em- 
peror of Austria expressed perfect confidence in 
the continuation of the general peace of Europe, 
and declared that that confidence was based upon 
assurances received by him from all the Great Pow- 
ers. That this confidence really exists in the Em- 
peror's mind is evident from the long programme 
of reforms which the Government has introduced, 
including among other things a scheme for the 
compulsory insurance of houses against fire and for 
the resumption of specie payments in connection 
with Hungary. The Emperor expressed great sat- 
isfaction with the compromise of two years ago 
between the Germans ard the Czechs in Bohemia. 
The latter have made a formal demand for 
the reconstruction of the Bohemian kingdom, 
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and are giving evidence of their intention to con- 
duet their agitation with vigor and persistency ; 
they promise to give no small perplexity to the 
Government. 


A committee was appointed last month by the 
New York Presbytery to consider the inaugural 
address of Professor Briggs and to report at the 
May meeting “ what action, if any, be appropriate 
in relation thereto.” This committee consisted of 
the Rev. Drs. G. W. Birch, Henry Van Dyke, J. J. 
Lampe, J. H. McElvaine, the Rev. J. F. Forbes, 
Professor J. J. Stevenson, Walter Edwards, Esq. 
Dr. Van Dyke subsequently resigned, and his place 
was not filled at the meeting of the Presbytery on 
Tuesday. The committee presented two reports, 
the majority report bearing the signature of three 
members to its entire contents, one member of the 
committee signing it with the omission of a single 
word. Dr. McElvaine presented a minority report, 
and Mr. Edwards signed neither report. The ma- 
jority report, which is of considerable length, may 


be briefly summarized : It discusses the three parts of 


Professor Briggs’s address—the sources of divine au- 


_ thority, the inerrancy of Scripture, and redemption ; 


quoting from the address passages bearing on these 
three points, with corresponding statements on the 
same points from the Westminster Confession. It 
reaches the conclusion that “ after making due allow- 
ance for all reasonable latitude of interpretation, it is 
believed that the address conflicts with the Con- 
fession in portions herein indicated, and it recom- 
mends a judicial investigation,” Dr. Forbes sign- 
ing the report with the exception of the word 
“judicial.” The minority report presented by Dr. 
McElvaine covers substantially the same ground, 
but puts a different interpretation on Dr. Briggs’s 
position. The recommendation of the report is 
contained in these words: 

It is not sufficient, in order to establish charges, to show 
that he is at variance with certain phrases and expressions 
in the Confession, but that he is clearly in conflict with the 
system of doctrine which it contains. Believing that this is 
not the case, that charges based upon this a Idress cannot be 
successfully sustained, and that such a trial for heresy 
would be a cause of immeasurable disturbance and injury 


to the Church, your committee in the minority recommends 
that no judicial proceedings be entered upon.“ 


* 

Presbytery adopted the majority report and 
voted to proceed to judieial investigation. Dr. 
Hastings presented to the Presbytery a protest 
against the action of the Presbytery of Ches- 
ter, Pa., which condemned Dr. Briggs by its over- 
ture to the General Assembly asking it not to 
approve his appointment as a professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Seminary. The protest took 
the ground that the Presbytery of Chester had 
violated the constitutional right of Professor 
Briggs in that it had given judgment that his 
views are not in accordance with the Confession 
of Faith while he is a member of the New York 
Presbytery in good standing, and that it had vio- 
lated the constitutional rights of the Presbytery of 
New York, which has sole jurisdiction over Pro- 
fessor Briggs. The protest was rejected by a vote 
of 66 to 57. Dr. Briggs also presented a protest 
against the appointment of the committee by 
the New York Presbytery to consider his in- 
augural address, on the ground that no previous 
intimation had been given by the mover or sup- 
porters of the movement of their intention, that 
the committee was appointed in his absence and 
without his knowledge, that he had no opportunity — 
of making any explanation to the Presbytery such 
as would have made the appointment of the com- 
mittee unnecessary, that the inaugural address had 
been published and was accessible to every member 
of the Presbytery for weeks before its meeting, 
that it is not the practice of the Presbyterian 
Church to appoint committees to investigate printed 
documents, and that the action of the Presbytery 
in other particulars had violated Presbyterian dis- 
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cipline. Professor Briggs followed the reading of 
his protest with a very earnest speech, in which he 
declared that he wanted a charge of heresy brought 
against him as soon as possible, in order that the 
matter might go to the Synod and the Assembly, 
and that final action might be taken. In the mean- 
time he asked for clear and definite charges, and 


for the maintenance of brotherly feeling. 


* 


An unsatisfactory but very instructive article 
appears in a recent number of the “ Political 
Science Quarterly” on ‘“School-Book Legisla- 
tion.” Its unsatisfactoriness is due to the fact that 
its writer, Professor J. W. Jenks, seems to have 
received most of his information from the pub- 
lishers, and that he has failed to give it a crit- 
icalexamination. The school-book question is not 
thoroughly examined even when the opinions of 
teachers as well as publishers arecarefally canvassed, 
for the general public has interests which even the 
teachers do not represent. For example, we find 
that, in spite of the almost unanimous opposition of 
educators to State uniformity, no less than eleven 
States have already insisted upon it, and the move- 
ment is spreading. The population of this country 
is still so shifting, and the loss to the pupil who 
changes from one school district to another is so 
great when not only a new set of books must be 
purchased, but he must enter classes for which he 
is unprepared, or go back over work which he has 
done already, that the people are unwilling to leave 
the individual teacher the liberty of selection 
which he would desire. What is most valuable in 
Professor Jenks’s article is his account of the 
workings of the system of State manufacture of 
text-books in California, and of State contract for 
text-books in Indiana. The California experiment 
has now had a trial of five or six years. In 1886 
the State Superintendent reported that the State 
readers were costing the pupils little more than 
one-third of the prices which had been paid to 
private publishers, and the experiment was claimed 
to be “a triumphant success.” In 1888, however, 
it had been found that the cost of the plant ex- 
ceeded the estimates at first made, and that the 
early claims as to the saving effected would have 
to be modified. The State Superintendent in that 
year estimated that a set of books for the elementary 
schools furnished by the State cost the pupil $3.60, 
while a corresponding set furnished by private 
publishers would cost $6.05. The justice of this 
estimate Mr. Jenks does not disprove, though he 
criticises it. He does, however, submit price-lists 
now offered by the American Book Company to 
school districts, which show that a similar set of 
books can now be purchased wholesale for $3.94. 
To what extent this reduction in publishers’ prices 
has been due to the fear that other States would 
follow the example of California is, of course, not 


clear. 
* * 


The situation in Indiana is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Jenks in a manner much more satisfactory. 
Here the demand for the State contract system 
rose partly from the fact that different counties 
were found to be paying widely different prices for 
the same books, and partly from the general belief 
that the prices in all were too high. A single firm, 
it was ascertained, furnished seventy-five per cent. 
of all the text-books used in the State. The senti- 
ment against this monopoly was intensified when 
news of the formation of a school-book “ combina- 
tion reached the State. Immediately the news- 
papers of both parties cried, “ Down with the 
Trust!” „Cheap books for the school children!“ 
The Republicans favored the policy of free books ; 
the Democrats favored the policy of State uniform- 
ity and State contract. One of the motives as- 
signed for the Democratic opposition to free books 
was the desire of that party to conciliate its Catholic 
constitutents. Free books in the public schools of 
course slightly increases the school taxes which 
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the Catholics must pay, and at the same time 
makes it necessary that their own schools shall also 
supply free books, and thus deals a blow to the 
parochial school system. The fact that the State 
contract system was the one which the publishers 
most strongly opposed seems to have made it the 
most popular with the Indiana public. At all 
events, it was adopted by the Legislature, and in 
the school eleetions which took place this last year 
the Democrats, who championed the law, gained a 
majority of the township trustees in seventy-four 
gounties, as against forty counties previous to the 
raising of this issue. The experiment, however, 
has not worked so well as there was reason to 
believe that it would. When the law stipulating 
the maximum prices which the State would hence- 
forth pay was drafted, the agent of one large 
Eastern publishing house declared that it was satis- 
factory to his firm, which would be ready to bid for 
the contract. The agents of other firms, it seems, 
expressed their intention also of submitting bids. 
But when the time came for the bids to be sub- 
mitted, all of the old publishing houses held aloof. 
Owing to this fact, the contract had to be awarded 
to a new firm, whose books are perhaps below the 
standard. The saving in expense, however, which 
the law comtemplated seems to have been effected. 
The assertion that the payment to school trustees 
for their services in handling the books would 
exceed the savings to the scholars in the price has 
not been substantiated by experience. While the 
publishers can point to Warren County, in which 
$320 was paid for selling $189 worth of books, 
the friends of the law can point to the city of 
Fort Wayne, where $2,000 worth of books were 
introduced at an expense of $12. Taking the 
State as a whole, the payment of school trustees 
was but $13,000 greater in 1890 than in 1889. 


* * 
— 


We give a correspondent space on another 
page wherein to state his argument in favor of 
granting subsidies to steamship companies and to 
railroads, nor do we enter into argument with him 
or reply any further than to answer his question. 
In our judgment, the principle which grants sub- 
sidies to railroads and steamship companies does 
not differ in the least from that which in the Old 
World has granted pensions and bounties to authors, 
or has supported out of the government treasury 
theaters and opera-houses. We disbelieve in the 


whole business of granting government money to 


private enterprises, religious, educational, industrial, 
or commercial. We would lay down the broad 
principle, to which, in our judgment, there are few 
if any exceptions, that government should spend 
no money the expenditure of which it does not 
itself directly control. If the people want a rail- 
road, and private enterprise will not construct it, 
we would have the people build the railroad with 
their own money, and own and operate it after it is 
built. Our correspondent refers to the Pacific 
Railroad. We should like to put in contrast, for 
the instruction of our readers, the action of the 
United States Government and that of the Eng- 
lish Government. The United States wanted a 
railroad to connect the Pacific with the Atlantic 
coast. It cost, in round numbers, fifty millions of 
dollars. The Government loaned to private capi- 
talists thirty-three millions, and gave them no one 
knows how many millions more in public lands. 
The corporation built the railroad and owns it, and 
still owes the money to the United States Govern- 
ment. England wanted a railroad in India. She 
guaranteed to private capitalists five per cent. on 
their money and a share in the direction of the 
road. The road was built. It paid seven per 
cent. The capitalists got their five per cent., and 
the two per cent. surplus enabled Great Britain to 
abolish the income tax in India. The Christian 
Union is of the opinion that Great Britain’s way of 
building a railroad in India was wiser than our way 
of building a railroad in America. We believe in 
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the extension of the powers of government. We 
believe in its undertaking some industries—the tele- 
graph certainly and immediately; but we do not 
believe in government entering into partnership 
with private enterprise upon such terms that the 
government furnishes the capital and private enter- 
prise takes all the profits. | 


LAWSON VALENTINE. 


|= Christian Union does not drape itself in 

black because of its great loss in the death of 
Lawson Valentine. Such pagan symbolism would 
be as incongruous to his Christian faith as it is to 
ours. Who could look upon his face in the casket 
last Saturday, with the ruddy glow of health still 
upon it, and not instinctively repeat to himself the 
words. He is not dead, but sleepeth” ? 

To the readers of The Christian Union Mr, 
Valentine’s name was almost unknown. Printed 
at the head of our Table of Contents as President of 
The Christian Union Company, it escaped the eye 
of many, while no reader could know how pervasive _ 
and stimulating was his influence in every depart- 
ment of the paper—an influence, never an author- 
ity. Holding an absolutely controlling interest in 
the paper, he might at any time during the past 
ten years have assumed to dictate what its edi- 
torial course should be. It is far less than the 
truth to say that he never endeavored to direct its 
least utterance. To the reader of a newspaper 
this may not seem extraordinary; but those who are 
familiar with the interior history of modern journal- 
ism will not readily recall many instances in 
which the Counting-Room has never attempted to 
interfere in the Editorial Sanctum. Even when 
consulted by the editors on special subjects in 
which his business sagacity was depended on for 
counsel—as upon financial problems—Mr. Valen- 
tine invariably refused to pronounce a determin- 
ing judgment, and threw back the responsibili 
where it belonged, upon the editors. | 

And none the less, rather indeed far the more, 
because he would not dictate, he did direct. There 
was no one engaged in the preparation of the 
weekly issues of The Christian Union, from the 
editor-in-chief to the compositor who set its type 
or the errand-boy in the office, who did not do 
his work better for Mr. Valentine’s influence. He 
was the ozone in the atmosphere which we all 
breathed. Let any reader compare The Christian 
Union of to-day with The Christian Union of ten 
years ago, and mark the progress made. If he 
gives to Mr. Valentine all the credit of its improve- 
ment, in size, dress, scope, variety, breadth, treat- 
ment, there is no one in the office—editor, pub- 
lisher, or printer—who will not gladly approve. 
Not that every improvement was his personal sug- 
gestion—some were; others were not. But he 
quickened the men who were his co-workers, and 
he enlarged their work by enlarging them. Even 
we who knew him best do not yet know what an 
inspiration we have lost. We can only hope that 
being dead he will yet speak, and that the influence 
which he exerted while living will remain an 
impalpable monument to his memory. And we 
do here, beforehand, accredit him with improve- 
ments yet to come, some of his devising, others 
not yet thought of, which will come of thoughts 
which he inspired. 

His interest in The Christian Union was, from 
the first day in which he invested in it, a mission- 
ary interest. Taking stock in it at first unsolicited, 
from a personal friendship for its editor-in-chief, 
and as a means of aiding him, he continued in it 
from a great pride and pleasure in the work which 
he believed it was doing—in the propagation of a 
non-partisan patriotism, a well-ordered freedom in 
Church and State, and a catholic Christianity. His 
investment was that he might use his money, not 
that he might add to it. He was always devising 
liberal things, alike for the workers upon the paper 
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and for the readers of it. The problem of his 
associates was always how to prevent a generosity 
beyond prudence. Himself a large capitalist, his 
interest was in the world’s wage-earners. A man 
of cultured tastes, his interest was in mission enter- 
prises. If The Christian Union has shown any 
courage in its exposure of abuses which are grind- 
ing men and women to powder in making cheap 
goods, if it has exhibited any leadership in attack- 
ing such abuses and in demanding industrial reform, 
if it has manifested any prophetic spirit in pointing 
the way toward an industrial democracy—the cour- 


age, the leadership, the prophetic spirit, found their 


inspiration in him. Never had Hebrew prophet 
more absolute courage of his convictions, more of 
that clear vision which only a great righteousness 
confers. His intellectual perception of truth was 
clear and penetrating; but—we quote from a 
private letter of one of the staff of The Christian 
Union—“ the restless disregard of his own inter- 
ests with which he looked at questions was more 
than an intellectual quality.” Yet this passion for 
truth never made him a partisan or a partialist. 
He could never have become the advocate of an 
‘‘ism.” He was always hopeful ; not because he did 
not see lions in the way, but because he had too 
great a courage to be daunted by them. Never 
man more than Mr. Valentine believed that 
One with God is a majority. The greater the 
difficulty, the more eager he was to meet and over- 
come it. He would ask prudence how he should 
conquer a great wrong, but never whether he 
should give it battle. 7 

He was not a theologian nor an ecclesiastic. 
The party contentions which have absorbed so 
much of the life of the Church had for him no 
interest. The controversies between Calvinism 
and Arminianism, Episcopacy and Congregation- 
alism, Old Theology and New Theology, Andover 
and Princeton, did not concern him. But there 
was one battle to which his spirit always summoned 
his associates with a new courage and a new hope- 
fulness. It was the battle for freedom. What- 
ever muzzled the mouth or manacled the hands of 
man was his personal foe. And he carried into the 
long campaign for other men’s freedom the same 
indomitable energy and the same invincible courage 
with which he would have fought to the death any 
and every attempt to put upon him a manacle or a 
muzzle. 

His religious faith was as catholic as his phi- 
lanthropy, and as simple as the Sermon on the 
Mount. It was a great, deep, strong faith in God 
and in righteousness, and in a God who is working 
out righteousness in and for his children. It was 


‘faith in a Father-God, in a brother-man, and in a 


divine redemption. Whatever fed this faith he 
welcomed ; to all the additions which scholasticism 
has made to it he was indifferent; whatever 
hindered it he resented and repudiated. In the 


— theological no less than in the sociological teach- 


ings of The Christian Union, its editors acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness, which while Mr. Valen- 
tine was living they could not well acknowledge. 
Of his genius, which manifested itself in every- 
thing which he ever touched, we will not take room 
here and now to speak; nor of him as a personal 
friend,save to say that never was friend more faithful, 
aud never one whose friendship was more tried and 
tested. Here it is not the personal friend, but the 


impersonal Christian Union, which speaks in 


acknowledgment of a debt due alike from the 


workers on it who knew him, and from the readers 


of it who knew him not. Yet this cannot be done 
adequately without saying that his genius appeared 
most fully in his friendship. His nature was 
inspirational. We have known other men who have 
impressed themselves more fully upon others, but 
never one who so inspired every man he touched to 
be his own best and truest self. He filled to the 
full Emerson’s definition of friendship: Oar 
friends are those who make us do what we can.“ 
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He died as he would have chosen to die—in the 
country home which he loved, in the full maturity 
of his powers, and with all his varied enterprises 
in successful activity—died because, careful as 
he was of his body, as of a consecrated instru- 
ment, his soul was too great for it, and it broke 
under the strain of his tireless energy. It 
is our glad faith that in laying the body aside he 
lays aside, not his work, but a hindrance and im- 
pediment to it; that unhindered henceforth his 
great hope and faith and love will carry on their 
work for God and for God's children in other 
realms than this; and we even dare to believe that 
those who felt the influence of his inspiration in 
his absence as in his presence while he was on the 
earth, will not be deprived of the ministry of his 
spirit though his eye is closed and his voice is 
hushed. 


A PERSONAL IMPRESSION. 


T is difficult to convey an impression of Mr. 
Valentine’s nature to one who did not know him ; 
indeed, those who met him and saw much of him 
often felt that they had not touched the man. 
No casual intercourse could do that; no constant 
intercourse that was not sympathetic could do it. 
No man of such power ever had less ability to dis- 
close himself to others. He was almost depend- 
ent upon others for his ability to make himself 
understood. If they opened the way with com- 
prehension, sympathy, and quick intelligence, no 
man was better company; if they were unobservant 
and cold, he was silent. Always conforming to the 
nicest requirements of what became a man and a 
gentleman, Mr. Valentine was silent and detached 
unless the atmosphere was warm and congenial. 
His charm and his power were in his temperament, 
and that, like all poetic temperaments, was elusive 
and hard to define. There was a rare personal 
quality in his intercourse with those who cared for 
him which was like a natural force; something of 
tremendous energy, but mysterious and baffling. 
After twelve years of acquaintance and eight of 
intimacy, I think of him chiefly as a kind of im- 
personal inspiration. Business matters quickly 
disposed of, and always in a large, generous way and 
with constant appeal to universal principles, we 
were off at once into the fields of literature, art, 
the humanities. No companion of the mind was 
ever more foot-loose; there was a freedom and 
breadth of thought about him that solicited and 
drew out whatever was most genuine and courage- 
ous in one. 

The exquisite simplicity which characterized Mr. 
Valentine was a great charm to those who knew 
that simplicity is the distinction of the highest 
refinement of manner, mind, and soul. He was as 
free from pretension as from vulgarity of thought 
or speech ; few men carried the valgar, bad world 
more on the heart, no man had less in common 
with it. His was a nature of transparent purity. 
I find myself recalling as most intimate moments 
with him our long walks and drives together. The 
valley where his country home stood was his to the 
very summits of the mountains; it was natural that 
he should own the landscape as well as the land. 
For never was & man more devoted lover of nature 
than he; more sensitive to the change of the 
seasons; more responsive to the stir of universal 
life. 
his reticence vanished like the mist; he was as 
vehement as he had been silent, as intensely active 
as he had been quiescent. 

I always thought of him as a man of Emersonian 
mind and temperament; the same quiet but unbroken 
self-poise, the same simplicity, the same transparent 
cleanness of nature, the same aloofness save to a few 
intimates. Mr. Valentine was a born idealist; emi- 
nently successful in business, he hated detail; quick 
to see and bold to use commercial opportunities, no 
man was ever freer from the commercial spirit. 
Business was to him a form of energy, not a game 
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for money; it was a method of doing some one 
thing supremely well. Mr. Valentine’s distinction 
lay in his passion for excellence; no lesser word 
will describe it. It was not a desire or a deter- 
mination only ; it was a consuming passion. With 
him it was always the best or nothing. He rested 
in nothing achieved ; the thing done was only a 
step toward the thing he meant to do. He recog- 
nized no limits to endeavor; set no bounds to 
achievement. He accepted no results as final; 
there was always something better ahead. He 
would often in words—he was constantly doing it 
in deeds—recognize the excellence of a particular 
piece of work; but that very excellence always 
suggested something finer. This was his perpetual 
inspiration to those who worked with him; for it 
was another characteristic of his that nobody 
worked for him. From those who were his coun- 
selors and immediate co-workers to the men in his 
stables there was the consciousness that no one 
knew so much about the exact state of the work 
and sympathized so deeply with the worker as Mr. 
Valentine. He saw everything, entered into every- 
thing, understood everything; and he meant that 
everything should have not only just but generous 
reward. | 

He was a man of Emersonian temper also in the 
intuitional quality of his mind. He leaped to con- 
clusions with startling rapidity; it sometimes 
seemed as if he began with conclusions and 
worked back to methods. Things came to him by 
true inspiration; that is, by inbreathing. He 
judged men instantly; he sometimes made mis- 
takes, but he paid for them with a half-humorous 
recognition, and got his satisfaction from his suc- 
cessful perceptions of character. He cared nothing 
for details or methods ; he wanted the accomplished 
thing explained, and he approved or rejected before 
the explanation had gotten beyond the introduction. 
He rebelled against all rigid arrangements; the 
right spirit he demanded from every one, and then 
he supplied a perfectly free field. “Go as fast 
and as far as you can” was the injunction which 
his whole life breathed to every co-worker. | 

He held everything in trust; he administered — 
his possessions of every sort as if others had a 
paramount claim on him. For himself he asked 
for nothing but freedom and facility for work. 
His generosities were so varied and so constant 
that they merge into one continual act of giving; 
and his gifts always had something of himself in 
them. His largeness of aim in acquiring and his 
delicacy and open-handedness in bestowing dis- 
close his ingrained idealism; he was a poet even 
in business, and he showed that broad, generous, 
and noble views are consistent with great commer- 
cial success. He would have scorned success on any 
other terms. He was always striving for the uni- 
versal principle in everything he undertook, for 
he believed that life was harmonious and that 
success lay in getting at the heart of things. 
Strike high enough and success must come, was 
the lesson of his whole active life. He allied 
himself with the best things; he was proud of his 
connection with a great publishing house whose 
imprint has become one of the stamps of good 
literature, of his association with a journal which 
strove above all other rewards to secure the influ- 
ence which comes of courage, independence, and 
deep-hearted faith in God and man, of his alliance 
with intelligent and progressive agriculture, of the 
identification of his name with supreme quality in 
manufacture. 

He had the faults of his gifts and temperament, 
and he would be the last to conceal them; but it 
was significant that those who rose to his level of 
motive and recognized his generosity of aim found 
him tolerant, patient, appreciative, and easy to 
work with. He was often misunderstood; he 
needed the interpretation of confidence and com- 
prehension, and it was pathetic to note how eagerly . 
he often caught at the phrase which another gave 
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his thought. Those who really knew him, deeply 
loved him ; that is perhaps the finest tribute that 
ean be paid him. And when the last day came, the 
light softly veiled, the bloom of the ripening 
season on the mountains and the splendor of it 
in the valley, the air sweet with the breath 
of flowers, heaven and earth in exquisite accord, 
it seemed as if the beauty of the unseen had 
come down upon the seen, and the generous 
soul in its going had, as in life, left all the doors 
open behind it. H. W. M. 


THE MAN AND THE HOUR. 


acne T Von Moltke’s career strikingly illus- 
trated the cumulative power of work and 
growth. He was sixty-six years old when the war 
with Austria gave him his first great opportunity 
of revealing to the world what he was, and seventy 
years old when the Franco-German war made him 
one of the foremost of modern leaders. What he 
accomplished in the brief months of active warfare 
was not due to any sudden and splendid blazing 
out of genius; it was simply the disclosure of the 
toil of the patient years into which he had poured 
the tireless stream of hisenergy. The masterly man- 
agement of the great wars was the flowering of the 
long period of hidden growth. So is it with every 
great life. Like the famous old English dial, we 
take account only of the hours that shine; we for- 
get the hours that are hidden from view. Yet 
these are by far the most important hours in our 
lives, since they are the hours that determine what 
we shall be and do. The great occasion only 
flashes into view that which a man has already 
practically accomplished Great battles are won 
before they are fought; won in thorough prepara- 
tion, in keen discernment, in complete mastery of 
material. The great successes in life are won by 
the same far-seeing intelligence and the same 
provident energy. The man who waits to do his 
work when the hour of the great opportunity 
comes, never finds the occasion. Opportunities 
are far more matter of discernment than of exter- 
nal arrangement. They are coming to us contin- 
ually, but we do not see them, or we are not ready 
for them. The man who is ready is the man who 
recognizes the opportunity and uses it. It does 
not long delay when his preparations are complete. 
In the silence of the soil the seed is germinated ; 
in the quiet of the study the book is written; in 
the hush of the library the knowledge is acquired ; 
in the seclusion of the studio the great picture is 
painted. It is only when the work is done that 
the world sees it, and recognition comes, and fame 
spreads its wing. All that was worthy, lasting, and 
original in the man antedates the disclosure of 
these things to others. The way to prepare for 
great living is to live greatly from day to day, when 
no one knows but ourselves, and no one sees but 
God. And every man ought to live as if some day 
the curtain were to be rung up, and he were to 
stand forth as the central figure in a great drama, 
with all eyes upon him. Every man ought to live, 
that is, with a profound sense of responsibility, and 
with a noble thought of his own possibilities. Ego- 
tism is an ignorant belief in one's self; faith is a 
sublime trust that God has something noble to re- 
veal through every human life, and something 
noble to accomplish by every human hand. To 
live in that belief is to keep ourselves pure, to make 
ourselves strong, and to prepare ourselves for the 
greatest responsibilities and the noblest deeds. 


The Board of Trustees of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers made formal announcement 
on Wednesday, May 6, that the resignation of Dr. 
Butler as President of the institution had been ac- 
cepted, and that Professor Walter L. Hervey, the 
Dean, had been appointed temporarily to fill the 
vacancy. It is well known that Dr. Butler's engage- 
ments did not permit him to devote his entire time and 
energy to the work of the College, and the Trustees 
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accepted his resignation in the belief that the time had 
come when the rapid growth of the College demanded 
the entire time and strength of an executive head. 
Never before in the history of this institution has its 
progress been more marked or the results achieved 
more gratifying to its founders and those who are 
engaged in its work. Itis understood that the trustees 
will take immediate steps to fill the vacancy caused by 
Dr. Butler’s resignation. 


THE BREADTH AND BEAUTY OF THE 
SPACIOUS NIGHT.” 


By BourKE MARSTON. 
Tr breadth and beauty of the spacious night, 


Brimmed with white moonlight, swept by winds 


that blew 
The flying sea-spray up to where we two 
Sat all alone, made one in Love's delight 
The sanctity of sunsets palely bright; 
Autumnal woods, seen ’neath meek skies of blue; 
Old cities that God’s silent peace flowed through— 
These of our love were very sound and sight : 


The strain of labor ; the bewildering din 
Of thundering wheeis ; loud bells’ discordant chime; 
The sacredness of art; the spell of rhyme— 
These, too, with our dear love were woven in ; 
That so, when parted, we might always see 
Our mirrored love in all the things that be. 


PATERNALISM AND FRATERNALISM. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


HE final test of all schemes of Sccialism has 
thus far been the question, What is to become 
of personal independence? Half a century ago 
it was claimed by Fourier that community of 
property was the grave of individual liberty ; and 
the critics of Fourier retorted the same on his 
rival propositions. From that day to this, the same 
suspicion has stood in the way; and down to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and his proselytes who write the 
* Plea for Liberty, it is the same thing. Mr. 
Pentecost in his Sunday preachings, Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams in his letters to conventions, all 
urge that the world is already governed too much, 
and must by no means be governed any further. 
And many a reader of Looking Backward,” when 
seeking in vain for a clear and final solution of 
the difficulty, must have shaken his head in some 
distrust over the statement in the book which 
comes nearest to an answer to the riddle: “ As for 
actual neglect of work, . . the discipline of the 
industrial army is far too strict to allow much of 
that. A man able to.do duty and persistently re- 
fusing is cut off from all human society (p. 176). 
There is always something a little overawing and 
ominous in vagueness, but even those who heartily 
admire the general spirit of Mr. Bellamy’s book 
must admit that this sentence suggests as many 
questions as it answers. What is “doing duty? 
What is neglect of duty? Above all, what is it to 
be cut off from all human society? Is it to de- 
prive a person of food, even of the oysters and 
berries that nature yields? is it to immure him in 
a dungeon? or is it simply to refuse to speak as 
vou pass by? The tramp, the gypsy, would find 
these prohibitions no penalty until the dungeon 
key was actually, turned; if you treat him with utter 
inattention, that is just what he wants. The West 
India negro, the South Sea Islander, would find in 
most of this maximum punishment the highest joy. 
But there is a higher class of spiritual vagrants— 
the Wordsworths, the Emersons, the Thoreaus— 
to whom no test of labor can possibly be applied 

by their neighbors or contemporaries. 

„But he is weak—both man and boy 
Has been an idler in the land, 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 

There was ecarcely a farmer in Concord who 
did not at first believe Thoreau to be a lunatic 
or a shirk, for preferring to live on a dollar a 
week and have his liberty. The poet in Gray’s 
„Elegy was viewed in the same light by his vil- 
lage rustics. It was not otherwise with the great 
discoverers and inventors. Newton watching his 


apple fall; Faraday gazing on the pulsations of 
the pot-lid alternately raised and dropped by the 
steam; Palissy the Potter, wandering in the fields, 
seeking suggestions in design and coloring among 
snails and caterpillars—all of these men wouid 
have been liable to be condemned to the tread- 
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mill had their cages been submitted to the most in- 
telligent body of voters ever assembled in a New 
England town-meeting. There is no safety, no 
refuge, for such men except in the outlet afforded by 
the habit of individual liberty. The very essence, 
the especial value, of the individual thought or 
action in these cases lies in that which makes it 
incommensurable by those who look on. 

Here at least is the point where multitudes of 
thinking persons stop short, in this age, in their 
tendency toward Socialism. Edward Bellamy, 
though one of the most honest and high-minded of 
reformers, never clearly meets it, nor does the far 
feebler and daintier gospel of William Morris. 
When, in the first number of the “ New Nation,” 


Mr. Bellamy says, “In the new nation there will 


be no unemployed. All will be enabled and re- 
quired to do their part according to their gifts,” 
Mr. Pentecost, with his accustomed keenness, 
points out that the same thing might be said of 
Sing Sing Prison. Then Mr. Bellamy says that 
“a co-operative commonwealth which exists by the 
consent of a majority of its members is a very 
different thing from Sing Sing Prison; to which 
Mr. Pentecost might justly answer, if he would, 
that the difference is not so very great, after 
all, for the prison is itself one of the institutions 
created by the majority, and it is yet to be proved 
that it will not have to be retained, if not enlarged, 
while the new co-operative commonwealth is train- 
ing people to work in its own fashion. ‘ Not to 
require a man to work,” says Mr. Bellamy, “is to 
permit and invite him to live on those whodo. To 
object to the word ‘ required ’ is to contend for the 
privilege of riding on other people's backs.” But 
surely the word“ require may be objected to upon 
quite other grounds; for it implies not merely 
working, but working in some particular way. If 
I know myself, I am quite willing to work as hard 
as anybody around me, but I should be very sorry 
to leave it to the Mayor and Aldermen to “ require ” 
me to work in some particular way. As a matter 
of fact, a great deal of the work I do would proba- 
bly seem to them quite wasted. No trouble ensues, 
because they do not feel responsibility about it ; but 
if they did, and saw me persistently doing such 
work—writing for the New Nation,” for instance 
—they might perhaps call me to account, and end 
by cutting me off from human society. 

It is a point fairly made by Mr. Bellamy and 
by those who go along with him—as I myself 
gladly do, up to a certain, or rather an uncertain, 
point—that the old tyranny was Paternalism, while 
the new tyranny will be Fraternalism, a very dif- 
ferent thing. There is certainly a great difference 
between having schools or libraries or post- offices 
or electric lighting forced upon you bya despot, 
and having them adopted, after free discussion, by 
vote of your own neighbors. But these things at most 
touch our pockets; and when we come to the finer 
tests of life and character—when. we deal with the 
higher pursuits which ennoble life—the difference 
between paternalism and fraternalism is not so 
very great. If one is to have no individual free- 
dom ; if one is to be set at work by somebody else, 
it makes but little difference whether that some- 
body else be a father or a brother. A committee 
of many brothers, the decision of a majority to be 
valid, would perhaps be worst of all. Of the two 
Beethovens, for instance, one of whom was de- 
scribed as Gutsbesitzer (possessor of an estate), 
and the other as Hirnbesitzer (possessor of a 
brain), it is probable that neither could have regu- 
lated the other’s daily toil to much advantage; nor 
could a whole community of either type have 
advantageously assigned the hours of the other. 
It is not enough to say bluntly, as Mr. Bellamy 
does, In some way take hold and do your part, 
or go below on bread and water till you get over 
the sulks.” One can do almost as well as that 
now, for there is always the poorhouse as an 
alternative. There are a thousand good things to 
be said in praise of Socialism or Nationalism, as 
compared with the crushing and wearing methods 
of competition. But what the world is waiting for 
is the thinker who shall either show us how to 
reconcile the new system with human liberty, or 
else convince us that we can do without liberty. 
Until that time, the vaster and more attractive the 
plan of reconstruction, the more it resembles that 
plan of Fourier’s which required a million francs 
to carry it out. He annouuced publicly that he 
would be at home every day at noon to receive 
any capitalist who should wish to endow it; and he 
kept the appointment for twelve years, although 
nobody ever came. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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“FOUNTAINS OF DIVINE AUTHORITY.” 


By J. E. LEARNED. 


HE “ Observer” and the Sun —a queer con- 
junction, for which we are not accountable 
—dealing with that “still-vex’d Bermoothes,” 
Professor Briggs’s inaugural address, produce 
utterances of striking simplicity. Founding its 
remarks on Professor Briggs’s statements that 
“there are historically three great fountains of 
divine authority—the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason,” and that “the majority of Christians, 
from the apostolic age, have found God through 
the Church. Institutional Christianity has been to 
them the presence-chamber of God, the Ob- 
server says, It would appear, then, that the Bible 
is not essential to a certain portion of mankind,” 
and pronounces that “the Church, in so far as it 
is the Church of God, is such only so far as it 
expresses the Word of God. The Bible contains 
its charter, and from the Bible it takes its right to 
be and the matter of its teaching. If it be true 
that ‘the majority of Christians have found God 
through the Church,’ it is true only because in the 
Church they have learned the Holy Scriptures. To 
declare otherwise is to land us in monstrous absurdi- 
ties.” In like vein the “Sun” says: The great 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity have no other 
foundation than belief that the writers of the Bible 
wrote as the amanuenses of the Almighty himself, 
proclaiming facts of eternity far outside of the 
range of possible human knowledge.” 

Should it not occur to writers treating a serious 
subject seriously that these statements are too suc- 
cinct to be the final disposition of a great matter ? 
Solutions so clean and neat as these are always to 
be suspected ; it is scarcely a paradox to say that 
the more satisfactory they are—the more they dis- 
pose of difficulties and eliminate varying distinc- 
tions—the more suspicious are they. Things are 
not so simple, and in the present case it has not, 
perhaps, been reserved for our neighbors, after 
centuries of debate over Holy Scripture, to draw 
the whole contention to a head in a sentence. The 
“Observer and the “Sun” dispose of too much 
—of the “ verifying faculty and a score of things 
with which we need not concern ourselves here. 
Bat they dispose of the Primitive Charch also, 

and we may be allowed some concern about that. 
For the Primitive Church had no Bible, and 
must have been devoid of “the great fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity,” if those “have no other 
foundation than belief that the writers of the 
Bible wrote as the amanuenses of the Almighty 
himself.“ The Primitive Church, in fact, would 
appear to be the “certain portion of mankind ” to 
whom the Bible was “ not essential,” and it remains 
as a historic object, its life and work having to be 
accounted for out of relation to “the great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity contained only 
in a book which it did not possess. As Nym” 
says, There must be conclusions,” and this is the 
conclusion to which we are led by the theologians 
of the “Observer and the Sun.“ To these jour- 
nals we might add the Watchman,” of Boston, 
which but recently pronounced it indubitably clear 
that it cannot be properly said that the Church was 
before the Bible. The Church did not precede the 
Bible logically or chronologically in any proper 
sense. The Church did not compose or write the 
Bible. The Bible is not to be accepted solely or 
even principally upon the authority of the Church.” 

It would be unlikely that Professor Briggs should 
be so far wrong in tracing fountains ot authority 
historically.” Whatever may be said of finality 
in opinion, or the relative importance of authori- 
ties, it is historically true that the Primitive Church 
made the Bible. It occupied two centuries in pro- 
duction, separate circulation, and gradual collection 
of the New Testament books; three centuries were 
required for their gathering out of the general 
body of ecclesiastical literature, the antilegomena 
much contending for acceptance with the received 
books meanwhile; and it was not until four centu- 
ries had passed that the Church determined the 
canon of Scripture by formal conciliar authority. 
It is because the Bible is given by the Church 
that Articles of Religion are so strong on its 
authority. That is the final ground, histori- 
cally,” of all such insistence. “The great funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity are in the Bible 
because the Christian Church put them there—that 
is the argument—and of the fact that they are 
there the Church's testimony is the chief, and even 
the only, ultimate evidence, “historically.” The 
Observer and the Sun use the attestation to 
discredit the attestor, and put matter suthorized in 
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the seat of the authority. However far discus- 
sion may run over Professor Briggs’s application 
of facts, surely no disputant is absolved from the 
duty of reverence for the facts themselves. Nothing 
fruitful will come without that. The “historical” 
method will be forever victorious over estimates of 
the value and authority of ancient documents that 
are made up without regard to circumstances of 
their production. 

All this is not merely fundamental, but elementary, 
and may be learned sufficiently from sources outside 
of the “historic ” churches, which may be fancied 
to have a special concern in maintaining church 
authority. Thus Professor George T. Ladd, in his 
book What is the Bible?“ says: “It is a matter 
of undoubted fact that the Bible was dependent 
upon the Church for its existence; and that, in 
the order of history, the Church existed before the 
Bible. All the separate books are the products of 
the activity of the members of the believing com- 
munity. These books are also the product of the 
spirit of the Church; the common spiritual life 
which animates the community has produced these 
books.” And, again, from the Methodists, an 
interesting example of the historical method in 
principle, though not in terms, employed also in 
the search for authority, comes to us in the account 
of an important meeting of Wesleyan ministers last 
month in the City Road Chapel (London) to hear 
a paper by Professor Davison on “ Inspiration and 
Biblical Criticism.” Professor Davison held that 
their faith in Christ must not be made dependent 
on their faith in the Bible, but, on the contrary, 
that their faith in the Bible must be dependent on 
their faith in Christ. The London Spectator ” 
says: “The discussion which followed showed that 
all the more learned members of the Wesleyan 
Church supported Mr. Davison, and general satis- 
faction was expressed with the whole drift of his 


paper.“ 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XVII. NATURE IN HEBREW POETRY. 
By HAMILTON W. Masie. 


VERY interesting illustration of the devel- 

opment of idea, the broadening and deepening 
conception of life which, with character, forms the 
highest achievement of humanity, is to be found in 
the enlargement of the thought of Nature discover- 
able in literature. The three great themes of liter- 
ature are God, Man, and Nature. About these funda- 
mental cenceptions all thought has organized itself, 
and in them all the arts have had their roots. The 
real history of the world has not been written in 
dynasties, constitutions, campaigns, and diplomacy : 
it is to be found in the record of changes of thought 
concerning these dominant facts. Religions of all 
kinds have had their origin in conceptions of Deity ; 
and as these conceptions have changed, religious 


reformations or revolutions have followed. Every 


form of government has represented an idea of 
man; and as that idea has changed, governmental 
overturnings and reconstructions have registered 
the change. The real difference between monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy is a difference not only 
of form but of idea; a difference of conception of 
the character and position of man in the world. 

As a middle ground between God and man 
Nature has been an object of intense interest to 
men. Her function and influence in the making of 
civilization and its arts have already been indi- 
cated; hardly less important has been her appeal 
to the intelligence and imagination and the inter- 
pretation of her being which different ages and 
races have accepted. 
Nature in a profoundly religious spirit, as the gar- 
ment of deity; he hardly paused to reflect upon 


the impressive phenomena which he saw about 


him, or to receive the full disclosure of their beauty, 
because through them, as through an open window, 
his eye sought and fonnd God. In the Book of 
Job the sublimest aspects of Nature are brought 
before the mind with a majesty and vividness never 
paralleled in later literature, but one hardly per- 
ceives that he is looking at Nature, so near and 
awful is the presence of God. These appalling 
visions of cloud and storm hold one’s attention 
only as the mist through which the mountain is 
swiftly breaking mto view. 

The 104th Psalm is perhaps the most adequate 
and impressive picture of the universe that has 
ever been made, and it breathes the very genius 
of the Hebrew race: 

% Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; 

Who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain ; 


The Hebrew regarded 
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Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters ; 

Who maketh the clouds his chariot ; 

Who walketh upon the wings of the wind ; 

Who maketh winds his messengers ; 

His ministers a flaming fire : 

Who laid the foundations of the earth, 

That it should not be moved for ever. 

Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a vesture ; 

The waters stood above the mountains. 

At thy rebuke they fled ; 

At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away ; 

They went up by the mountains, they went down by 
the valleys, | 

Unto the place which thou hadst founded for them. 


He appointed the moon for seasons : 

The sun knoweth his going down. 

Thou makest darkness, and it is night; 

Wherein all the beasts of the forest do creep forth. 
The young lions roar after their prey, 

And seek their meat from God. 

The sun ariseth, they get them away, 

And lay them down in their dens. 

Man goeth forth unto his work 

And to his labor until the evening. 


These wait all upon thee, 
That thou mayest give them their meat in due 
season.” 

The sustained sublimity of this poetry is matched 
only in the Book of Job, and in the words of that 
prophet of glowing imagination, Isaiah. These great 
spirits hardly see Nature at all, so near and real is 
God to them ; all visible things are but a mist be- 
ween them and the Invisible, are but a flowing 
stream rushing from His hand. “ Break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, O forest and every tree there- 
in, says Isaiah in an ecstasy of adoration. The lim- 
itation of this poetry as a representation of Nature 
lies in the fact that Nature is in a way lost in God; 
it is all profoundly true; infinitely deeper and 
truer than a great deal of modern thought about 
Nature; and yet, while it remains unapproached 
as an expression of the thought of God in Nature, 
the very clearness and majesty with which it sets 
forth this thought relegates Nature to a secondary 
place, and makes her an illustration instead of a 
theme. | 

There are two ways of bringing the thought of 
God to the imagination: by making Nature a trans- 
parent medium which is consumed in the vision of 
deity and rolled away like a curtain; and by dwell- 
ing upon and spreading out the glory of the visible 
world with all its phenomena; its forces, its laws, 
its majestic harmony, and its perfect adjustment of 
parts so that a deep and beautiful sense of the in- 
finity of divine resource and range and beauty 
is borne in upon the soul. The first method was 
that of the Hebrew poets; it consumes the symbol 
in searching for its truth; the very earth goes up 
in flame before the presence of the Lord. There 
is another and not less spiritual way, which deepens 
and broadens the impression of Nature until it is 
pervaded by the consciousness of an unseen pres- 
ence. The garden is not consumed; it blooms 
with a beauty deep as the soul of man, and at the 
eventide God walks in it. This is the poetry of 
Nature; the Hebrew poetry, notwithstanding the 
glory with whichit crowns Nature for the moment, 
was the poetry of God. The idea of God shines 
through Hebrew literature and gives it its unique 
place. In the development and illustration of that 
idea it remains unapproached. To that idea all 
other ideas are subordinated; in the endeavor to 
receive that idea, and give it fit utterance, the He- 
brew genius was absorbed. It was left to other 
literatures to conceive of Nature as distinct from 
God, and yet instinct with divine force, radiant 
with divine beauty, and so charged with divine 
truth that it becomes a new revelation. There is, 
perhaps, a clearer and calmer impression in the 
modern than in the Hebrew use of Natare; there 
is, perhaps, as much to be learned from the deep, 
patient, reverential study of Nature as from the 
swift intuition which leaped at once from all nat- 
ural phenomena to God. There is a mood to which 
the Hebrew was a stranger: the mood which is 
born of open-minded fellowship with Nature— 


That blessed mood 
In which the barthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and weary weight 
OF all this a world, 
Is lightened ;/ that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We ses into the life of things.“ 


— 
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A Protestant Cathedral 


DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED CATHEDRAL 
OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


By Proressor A. D. F. HAMLIN 
Of Columbia College, New York 


N American Protestant Cathedral is a very different affair from 
the cathedrals of the Middle Ages. By reason of these differ- 
ences, resulting from changes alike in Church and State, the 
erection of an Episcopal cathedral can ordinarily be merely a 
local and denominational enterprise, unless it is conceived to sig- 
nify something more than the mere building of a bishop’s church. 

As an embodiment of the Church universal, of Protestantism militant against 
irreligion and skepticism, and as a civic monument worthy of a great metropo- 
lis, it may rightly enlist the pride and enthusiasm not merely of a city but of 
the whole country. 

In the universal interest with which the proposition to erect a great Epis- 
copal cathedral in New York City was received when it was first broached, 
early in 1888, and with which every step of the maturing enterprise has since 
been followed, there have been abundant signs of the prevalence of some such 
conception of its significance. This conception was also evident in many of 
the designs submitted in the first competition in January of 1889. The cir- 
cular of invitation issued by the Trustees to the architects of the world in the 
summer of 1888 called for competitive plans for a cathedral 400 feet long, to 
be erected on the bluff overlooking the Hudson at 110th Street and Morning- 
side Park. Besides five or six specially invited architects who were paid for 
their sketches, between sixty and seventy others responded to this invitation, 
and of the whole number four were selected to engage in a second and pre- 
sumably final competition. Before making this first award the Trustees of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine had availed themselves of the coun- 
sels of an expert committee, consisting of two architects and an engineer, all 
of national reputation, but had rejected all but two of the designs recommended 
by these experts for further elaboration, and substituted two others of their 
own selection. This procedure has been much criticised, and with some 
reason; for in encouraging the broader conception of their enterprise they 
incurred a responsibility to the public which should have made them very 
cautious in substituting their private judgment for that of experts. 

The results of the second competition have now been for some weeks 
open to public inspection. Descriptions of the drawings now on view at the 
Academy of Design have been published in various periodicals, and the cuts 
accompanying this article give some idea of the external appearance of the four 
designs. The one noticeable element common to them all is the importance 
of the central feature—he crossing of nave and transepts—to which the 
instructions for this second contest called special attention. In Messrs. Potter 
and Robertson's design the emphasis is placed externally not upon the cross- 
ing itself, but upon the four adjacent angles, which are occupied by immense 
towers with spires. It is a curiously original scheme, striking and picturesque; 
and, like all the architectural details of buttresses, pinnacles, and openings, 
worked out with great skill and good taste. But originality has its dangers 
as well as its advantages, and the effect of these towers is certainly to hide a 
large part of the cathedral proper, of which they form really only a secondary 
feature. They make the nave and choir and transepts all look small, while 
the absence of a really central feature causes the actual crossing—internally 
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the most important part of the design—to appear absolutely extinguished. 
Emphasis by indirection is a doubtful expedient. On the other hand, the 
southwest front combines some of the finest features of both English and 
French cathedral facades. Copying none, indeed imitating none, it is still a 
very scholarly and imposing design in Romanesque or round-arched Gothic. 
The other three designs, by Mr. Halsey Wood, Messrs. Huss and Buck, 
and Messrs. Heins and Lafarge, give to the central feature all the importance 
of external treatment one could ask for. Mr. Wood’s design claims our first 
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attention as the most original of the three. Contrasts of scale between the 
different parts are violently exaggerated, as if to enhance the already enor- 
mous mass of the colossal domed tower with which he crowns his crossing, and 
the detail is unmeaning and ill studied. The total effect is undeniably strik- 
ing, but is attained at a preposterous cost in useless masonry, which marks 
the whole as bad architecture. ‘lhe height of Mr. Woods’s tower is twice 
that of his cathedral interior—500 feet if the scale appended to his drawings 
is correct, in which case his church is internally but 250 feet long, and, 
therefore, a very small cathedral, with a tower more massive and lofty than 
the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome! If, on the other hand, his scale is incor- 
rect and the drawings are, as required by the instructions, at the one sixteenth- 
inch scale, his cathedral interior is 400 feet in length, but his tower reaches 
the appalling height of 800 feet, or only one-fifth lower than the Eiffel Tower! 

Messrs. Huss and Buck give us an avowedly Early-English exterior, 
with a central spire 520 feet high. Slender as is this spire, it is certainly as 
much as the cathedral can well carry without being extinguished. It is, how- 
ever, well designed, both in proportion and detail, and is the best part of the 
exterior composition of the cathedral, whose details are a little thin and 
meager. The southwestern towers are insufficient by contrast with their 
mighty neighbor. They suggest the west front of York Cathedral, whose 
central tower is, however, without a spire, and does not, therefore, so belittle 
the twin western towers. The cathedral, as a whole, is carefully studied, 
although the least original of the four in its detailed treatment. Its authors 
justify their close adherence to English architectural traditions by the direct 
derivation of American Episcopacy from the historic Church of England and 
its inheritance of Anglican traditions. How far tradition should consciously 
prevail in modern design is an open question; in this case a positive view has 
been adopted and logically followed out to its conclusion. 

Messrs. Heins and Lafarge also employ a gigantic central tower and two 
southwestern towers as the dominant elements of their design, which is com- 
posed in a free Romanesque style, and is characterized, more than any of its 
competitors, by largeness of parts and breadth of detail. In this design all 
three towers have spires, but the central spire is so much less lofty than 
Messrs. Huss and Buck’s that it really appears broader and more massive, 
and far more suggestive of the great dome it covers. It is twelve-sided, and 
the transition from its square base to the duodecagonal plan above is admi- 
rably managed. If less graceful than the spire before mentioned, it is more 
dignified. The southwestern towers appear, as those of Huss and Buck, 
somewhat small, but have the advantage of their spires. But the greatest 
excellence of this design is the treatment of the transepts, which are short, 
circular-ended, and lower than the nave and choir, so that the length of the 
structure produces its full effect. Four turrets flank the central spire, dis- 
posed as are those of Potter and Robertson in the angles; but they are tur- 
rets without spires, in no sense rivaling the central mass, but ministering to 
the pyramidal effect of the whole. The absence of buttresses, the broad 
openings, the sweep of the apsidal transepts, and the massiveness of the cen- 
tral spire make this, next to Mr. Wood’s, the most original design of the four, 
—— vastly more of reason and refinement than that extravagant conception 

isplays.. 

But the real cathedral is the interior, not the exterior. All four plans 
present elements of strong individuality, differing from each other as widely 
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as the exteriors. These differ- 
ences appear all the more striking 
in the interior perspectives and the 
sections, the second competition 


programme having called for a 


cross-section, an interior perspec- 
tive in color, and a second exterior 
perspective, in addition to the 
drawings named in the first pro- 


gramme. It is proper here to 


call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Halsey Wood exhibits further- 
more a gorgeously colored exte- 
rior view of his cathedral, in the 
face of the express prohibition of 
such a drawing in the programme. 
Moreover, Mr. Wood’s plan and 
sections are apparently drawn to 
the unauthorized scale of one- 
‘tenth inch to the foot. I say ap- 
parently, for there are indications 
that the drawings were originally 
made to the one-sixteenth-inch 
scale and then labeled with the 
one-tenth-inch scale — perhaps 
from terror at the 800-foot tower, 
which the latter scale reduces to 
500 feet, as already explained. 
This suggestion would be a cruel 


one to make were it not confirmed 


by the descriptions and drawings 
published by Mr. Wood over his 
own signature, in which he rep- 
resents the width of the nave as 
70 feet and that of the crossing 
as 150 feet. Now, these dimen- 
sions result from applying to the 
exhibited drawings the one-six- 
teenth-inch scale, while the one- 
tenth-inch scale makes them only 
44 and 94 feet respectively. The 
proportion of area occupied by 
supports is enormous; some of 
the piers measure 40x60 feet in 
section (if the published descrip- 
tions are correct); the detail is 
clumsy and the constructive de- 
sign ill studied and badly propor- 
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tioned. The juggling with the scale of the draw- 
ings, however, alone ought to exclude the design 


from consideration by the Trustees. 


Messrs. Huss and Buck offer two peculiarities 
in their plan in the central octagon, which is 
expanded to 115 feet in diameter, and rises to a 
height internally of 205 feet under its ribbed vault 
or dome; and in the long choir, which terminates 
with a square end in the English fashion. The 
main transepts are short, and English models are 


further suggested by the small- 
er secondary transepts to be 
used as chapels. Like the ex- 
terior, the interior is the least 
original of the four designs, 
following strictly traditional 
arrangements for the most 
part. It is redeemed in a 
measure by the vast octagon, 
whose vaulting, however, as 
shown in the sections, is very 
meagerly treated. The prob- 
lem of the Gothic dome 
was never adequately solved, 
hardly touched, by the mediz- 
val builders; and thus, prece- 
dent having here failed the 
designers in the most impor- 
tant and difficult part of their 
scheme, it is not surprising if 
the result is not wholly suc- 
cessful. 

In the cathedral of Messrs. 
Potter and Robertson a large 
part of the plan is occupied 
by a cruciform central area, 
depressed several steps below 
the level of the remainder of 
the church, the interior square 
being lower than the arms. 
The object of this depression 
18 not obvious, unless it be to 
secure an advantageous dis- 
position of the great congre- 
gation for whose accommo- 
dation this central area is 
provided. But vast and un- 
interrupted floor-space is so 


important an element of ar- 
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chitectural grandeur that it seems a pity to sac- 
rifice it here for so doubtful a device. The huge 
groined vault which covers this cruciform space 
is a less attractive feature than a dome or polyg- 
onal vault, and, as here used, tends to crush and 
belittle the rest of the interior by the gigantic 
scale of its parts, while lacking the impressiveness 
of great loftiness. There seems to be no provision 
for admitting light to the upper part of this central 
area. Perhaps the mystery of a dim, gloomy vault 
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is aimed at as a desirable effect, 
but insufficient light is a serious 
drawback in any form of congre- 
gational worship. The four tow- 
ers, whose constructive function is 
to abut the great vault over the 
central space, are unfortunate ele- 
ments in the plan, practically sev- 
ering the transepts from both nave 
and choir. In combination with 
the broken floor-levels they sadly 
interrupt free circulation, and can 
hardly fail to destroy the archi- 
tectural unity of the interior. 
The contrast between this plan 
and that of Messrs. Heins and La- 
farge is great. The latter gives 
us an interior at first strongly 
suggestive of St. Mark’s in Venice, 
but really differing from it in es- 
sential particulars. The central 
space is square, roofed with a 
lofty dome resting on four mass- 
ive piers, and flanked by two 
short transepts. These, unlike 
the transepts of Gothic churches, 
which are practically mere thor- 
oughfares, and can serve no im- 
portant function in a modern 
Protestant cathedral, are closed 
by circular ends, admission being 
gained by lateral porches in the 
corner turrets. These closed tran- 


septs are thus not o:ly available 


for congregational uses, but their 
walls offer admirable accommo- 
dation for those monuments and 
memorial tablets which such a 
cathedral would undoubtedly ac- 
cumalate ia time, and without 
any interference with the archi- 
tecture. The nave is broad, with 
two very narrow side aisles, treated 
like those in St. Mark’s, so that 
the clerestory wall is external to 
the aisles, and there is no need 
of exterior flying buttresses. The 
nave is vaulted with two pendent- 


ive domes, and the choir or chancel is also domed. 
But the striking peculiarity of this scheme is that, 
while the transepts are subordinated in height to 
the nave, the chancel is loftier than the nave, 
gaining thus an architectural dignity commensurate 
with its functional importance as the sanctuary. 
The whole interior, almost bare of architectural 
carving or detail, depends for its effect upon its 
constructive composition, and upon elaborate color- 
decoration, to be executed, if possible, in sumptu- 
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ous marble and the most brill - 
iant mosaic; or, failing this, 
in painting and fresco. The 
window. openings are large and 
unvexed by mullions, with a 
view to the greatest splendor 
of stained glass. The clothing 
of this almost Byzantine interi- 
or in an almost Romanesque 
exterior of cut stone—the style 
of the exterior and interior 
being historically some six 
hundred years apart'—is the 
most severely criticised ele- 
ment of the whole scheme. It 

certainly contravenes the ac- 
cepted dogmas of architectural 
design; but architectural dog- 
mas are made to be violated 
by whomsoever can justify the 
violation by the merit of his 
performance. Whether Heins 
and Lafarge have succeeded in 
doing this is an open question, 
on which critics will undoubt- 
edly differ. 

In conclusion it may be said 
that, leaving out Mr. Halsey 
Wood's design as impractica- 
ble, the remaining three are 
all worthy architectural efforts, 
differing widely in spirit and 
conception, and for that rea- 


1The Romanesque is the style 
of the twelfth century, while St. 
Mark’s, although chronologically 
belonging to the eleventh century, 
was really an effort to reproduce the 


Byzantine style of the sixth century, 
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son harder to choose between than if constructed upon 
similar ideas. The difference is of kind, not of degree. 
The partisans of scholastic precedent and of Anglican 
traditions will very likely prefer the cathedral 
designed by Messrs. Huss and Buck. Those who 
prefer a moderate eclecticism, and approve of the 
dimly vaulted cruciform and amphitheatral preach- 
ing area, will admire the scheme of Messrs. Potter 
and Robertson, with its picturesque spires and fine 
southwest front. Those who wish to see a funda- 
mentally novel conception and a splendid scheme 
of internal color-decoration wiil doubtless vote for 
Messrs. Heins and Lafarge, however much they may 
question the logic of their use of styles. Which- 
ever design be adopted, years must elapse before it 
can be perfected and executed, and the result will 
give no cause for shame. Nevertheless it is to 
be hoped that the Trustees, in making their decis- 
ion, will yield neither to any uninformed public 
clamor nor to merely sentimental considerations. 
This most important competition in the annals of 
American architecture should be decided soberly, 
deliberately, with the help of such technical and 
professional advice as will command the public 
confidence. Undoubtedly the Trustees fully real- 
ize their great responsibility and will act accord- 
ingly. The result concerns not merely the diocese, 
but the whole country. 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG CANADIAN 
INDIANS. 


By THE Rev. EdkRTON R. Youna. 


I 


8 the reasons why the missionary work- 
ers of the churches have been so successful 
among the northern tribes of Canadian Indians is 
the fact that they have had invented for them the 
remarkable Syllabic Characters, in which Bibles, 
hymn-books, prayer-books, catechisms, the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and other religious books have been 
printed, and are easily read by hundreds of those 
red men. These syllabic characters were invented 
by the Rev. James Evans, a Canadian mission- 
ary who was marvelously successful in spreading 
Christian civilization among the Indians. One of 
the early difficulties which he, in common with 
other missionaries, had to encounter among these 
tribes in those days was the almost utter impossibil- 
ity of keeping these wandering people long enough 


in one place to acquire the art of reading in the 


ordinary way. The Northern Wood Cree Indians, 
especially, as they lived altogether by hunting and 
fishing, were almost constantly onthe move. In the 
fall months they encamped on the shores of the great 
lakes or rivers. Here they caught large quanti- 
ties of whitefish, which they piled up on high 
stages, or platforms, beyond the reach of thievish 
Eskimo dogs or prowling wolves. So severe 
and constant is the frost in those high latitudes 
that these fish would keep good in this way for at 
least six months. When the fishing season, which 
lasted only a few weekr, was ended, the Indians went 
off into the deep forests, where they hunted the rich 
fur-bearing animals which still abound in great 
numbers in those remote and desolate wilds. 
When the fur-hunting season was over, which 
ended with the winter, the Indians were obliged to 
be on the lookout for the wild geese and ducks that 
came in vast multitudes as the warm south winds 
began to blow. So far north are many of 
them that there is but little prospect of trying to do 
much in the way of raising grain or vegetables. 
So little do they comprehend the meaning of the 
word bread that in the Lord's Prayer the peti- 
tion, Give us this day our daily bread,” in their 
language is. Give us this day something to keep 
us in life.” They live altogether on fish or 
e. 

These constant wanderings of the Indians almost 
discouraged all efforts to establish schools among 
them by the missionaries. Mr. Evans pondered 
much over the subject; the result was, after years 
of toil, the invention of the beautiful syllabic char- 
acters. These characters are called syllabic because 
each one represents a syllable. Thus each word has 
just as many characters as there are syllables in it. 
The result is, no spelling is required, and the stu- 
dent, be he Indian or white man, has the privi- 
lege of going at once from the alphabet to the first 
of Genesis, and there beginning to read without 
having to spend long months in learning to spell, 
as we unfortunate students of a b e had to do. 

Many were the difficulties with which Mr. Evans 
had to contend before he perfected his invention, 
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He was then living in the Hudson Bay Territories, 
hundreds of miles from civilization. His tools and 
appliances for work were few and poor. He cut 
out with his pocket-knife the first models or pat- 
terns of his characters. He made his first molds 
out of clay. He begged from the fur-traders the 
thin sheets of lead which formed the interior lining 
of the tea-chests, and, melting this, he made his first 
type. The ink he used was a mixture of sturgeon oil 
and of soot from the chimney of his mission-house. 
His first paper was birch bark, and he was himself 
the builder of his first printing-press. With these 
rude appliances he printed some of the psalms 
and portions of the gospels and a few hymns which 
he translated into the Cree language. 

After a few years the story of this very marvel- 
ous invention reached England, and the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society of the old land, getting some of 
the types as patterns, had a large quantity cast, 
which, with a good hand-press and a liberal supply 
of paper, they very generously sent out to the mis- 
sionaries. With these additional facilities large 
portions of the Bible were printed and distributed 
among the Indians, with most encouraging results. 
So rapidly did the work of the conversion of the 
Indians advance that an appeal was made to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for the whole vol- 
ume in these characters. The appeal was not in 
vain, and now in thousands the revered volume is 
being scattered broadcast by the missionaries in 
that Great Lone Land. | 


CREE SYLLABIC ALPHABET. 


INITIALS. SYLLABLES, FINALS, 4 
a © O. 
4. De 9. X Christ 
pa * 
ta 
ka ik 
cha 
ma 11“. ©m 
na » n 
sa 
ya 4 „. 
=] 


The dot over any syllable lengthens the vowel sound, 


The following explanation may be helpful to the reader. 
Read across the puge. The equilateral triangle in the four 
positions is d, e, oo, ah. The next characters are wa, we, woo, 
wah; the next are pd, pe, poo, pah; the next are ta, te, too, 
tah; the next are ka, ke, koo, kah; the next are cha, che, choo, 
chah ; the next are ma, me, moo, mah; then na, ne, noo, nah; 
then sa, se, soo, sah; and the last are yd, ye, yoo, yah. 


My mission was several hundred miles in length 
and width. Over it I traveled in summer in a 
birch canoe manned by a couple of skiliful Indians. 
We carried few provisions with us, and depended 
wholly for our subsistence on what we could shoot on 
the route. Those northern regions are fairly well 
supplied with game, and we generally were able to 
secure enough for food as we hurried along. Still, 
there were times when we were caught in a storm, 
and had to stop on some rocky island in a great lake 
or other unfortunate place, and then we suffered. 
Once I was with my faithful Indians for three 
days without a meal. I had to resort to the plan 
adopted by the Indians for lessening the pangs of 
hunger in such emergencies, which is the tighten- 
ing of the belt each evening before we laid down 
on our rocky bed and tried to sleep. We carried 
no tent with us, and were often drenched by the 
rains, as we stopped each night just where the 
close of the day found us. 

So remote were some of the pagan bands to 
whom I went as the first missionary that it re- 
quired twelve days of hard, rapid canoeing to make 
the journey from my mission home, and during 


that long trip it frequently happened that we did 
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not see a dozen people and not a single haman 
habitation. 

In winter I traveled over my large field with 
dogs. My companions were the far-famed Indian 
guides of the land, whose marvelous skill and 
intelligence ever won my admiration and respect. 
Often for hundreds of miles there was not 
the least vestige of a road. No surveyor has as 
yet penetrated those solitudes. What we styled 
good roads in our long journeys were the frozen 
lakes and rivers. Over these we could dash along 
at the rate of eighty or ninety miles a day. Our 
sleds were like toboggans. To each one we har- 
nessed four dogs in tandem style. The loaded 
sleds weighed from four to six hundred pounds, 
and were made up of our provisions, kettles, bed- 
ding, changes of clothing, fish for the dogs, and 
Bibles and presents for the Indians to whom we 
were going. 3 

As missionary, I was supposed to have a dog- 
sled so arranged that I could ride. This I was 
able to do on the frozen lakes or rivers, but when 
our way was in the primeval forests, I had to strap 
on my snowshoes and march along with my Indians, 
in single file, ahead of our dogs, and in this way 
endeavor to make a path along which our dogs 
could drag their heavy loads. Many were our 
hardships, and greatly at times did I suffer from 
cramped limbs and bleeding feet as we painfully 
toiled along. When night overtook us, we dug a 
hole in the snow, made a fire, cooked our meal of 
fat meat and strong tea, read from the blessed 
Book, sang an Indian hymn, and then wrapped 
ourselves up in our blankets and furs and there 
lay down and tried to sleep, with no roof above us 
and the temperature from forty to sixty below 
zero. With the exception of the old conjurers and 
medicine men, the Indians received me very kindly. 
The majority of them seemed to have lost all faith 
in their old religions. 

Very few were the appliances at hand to aid us 
in our first attempts at teaching in these remote 
regions. We had no schoolhouse, no slates, no 
paper, no pencils. But we were not discouraged. 
So easily are the syllabic characters acquired that 
but few preparations are necessary before the 
work of teaching begins. All I required was to 
find a granite rock with a smooth, perpendicular 
side which could be utilized as a blackboard. 
With a burnt stick taken from my camp-fire, where 
my bear's meat or venison bad been cooked, I drew 
the syllabic characters on this rock, and then was 
ready to begin school. On the ground before me 
we seated the excited Indians, from the old man of 
fourscore years down to the young folks of five 
or six. Then for hours these characters were 
studied. All paid good attention; although fre- 
quently some pipes would be lit and smoked, still 
the lesson went on. At first these syllabics were 
nothing to them but a string of unmeaning sounds, 
and many were the conjectures among the Indians 
as to the reason why I made them keep repeating 
them over and over again. However, this all was 
made plain when we reached the second lesson, 
which was to combine these apparently unmeaning 
sounds into words. 

The first word which I generally selected was 
Manetoo—the Cree Indian word for God. When 
I put down the three characters which form this 
word, I had them pronounce but one at a time, and 
then afterwards combinethem. The Indian thinks 
of the Great Spirit—God—with reverence and awe. 
He hears him in the thunder ard the storm, and 
sees him in the lightning-flash, and his naturally 
religious temperament is deeply affected with fear 
and dread. Hence, no matter how wicked he may 
be in other ways, he never takes God's name in 
vain. The Indian never swears in his own lan- 
guage. I have known an Indian to swear, but he 
always swears in the English language. The sum 
of all swearing and blasphemy in the Indian lan- 
guage is, “ May you see a ghost!” 

So, on the smooth surface of the rock, I would 
write in syllabics, with my burnt stick, the name of 
God in Indian, and have them combine these char- 
acters, each of which they now knew, into the word 
Ma-ne-too. Great indeed was their excitement when 
they were able for the first time in their lives to 
comprehend that the name of the Great Spirit 
could be written on the rock. The scene was inde- 
scribable. Many were their excited exclamations. 
“Oh!” shouted out one young fellow, “I must run 
aud tell this to my father.” And away he ran 
several miles away to bring his father, to show him 
this wonderful discovery. There was now the most 
intense anxiety to learn more, and so word after 


word was put on the rock, and mastered. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


AN UNSPENT INFLUENCE. 


S|OTHING but the lesson for the living 
justifies the breaking of the silence of 
death; and the death of a man who 
comprehended the changing relations 
| of women not only in the outside world, 
but in the home, is a loss that the readers of The 
Christian Union must share. Such a man was 
Mr. Valentine. It was his wish that this depart- 
ment of The Christian Union should deal with the 
larger questions that interest women, as well as 
with the purely domestic topics that are a necessary 
part of every home-maker’s life. He saw plainly 
that an interest outside the home was to every 
woman a rest and education, while he never forgot 
that the duties in the home were far greater than 
any call outside of it. No man felt more keenly 
the influence of the home on the character of 
children, and his suggestions have largely shaped 
the administration of this department. 

One side of his many-sided life must be 
touched, and tbat was his attitude to wage earning 
women. 

The world of business to-day is a world of men 
and women ; when Mr. Valentine began his career 
it was aworld of men. Yet no man in the business 
world to-day opened the doors of opportunity wider 
than Mr. Valentine to woman; not only opening 
the doors that she might earn her living, but that 
she should have the opportunity to reach any posi- 
tion she could fill. In work he knewno sex. The 
standards for the women in his employ were the 


f 


same standards that he held for men, and he made 


no difference in the wages paid. If the work was 
equal the pay was equal. The privilege of working 
for a man who saw in you only powers to be devel- 
oped can be appreciated by every woman who 
holds the relation of employee to a man; and it 
brings out her best powers when she is with him. 
She would scorn to remember that she is a woman 
and compel him to become a man instead of an 
employer. He, by his attitude, compels the best 
powers to his service, and when that service was 
always for a generous and not for a selfish end, 
life became a grand opportunity to use one’s pow- 
ers for God and man. : 

The formal relations that conventionality de- 
mands should be recognized between two people 
who were thrown together in the chance inter- 
course of acquaintance existed always through the 
tact of a man who made his daily relations an 
education. In the happy home that his leav- 
ing has shadowed, he filled the duties of a host; 
outside of it he was the man of affairs, and 
compelled all to act to that conception. Patient 
with ignorance when he thought he could change it 
to knowledge, intolerant of affectation, he was the 
ideal employer, and fortunate was the woman who 
held this relation to him. 

I have read these written pages, and realize how 
faintly they present what I would have the world 
know of Mr. Valentine as an employer. Let me 
say that if this world held more employers like 
him, the day when wage-earning women wouid 
cease to be the object of the philanthropist’s study, 
the statistician’s unit, the boss’s hands, would be 
much nearer than it is to-day. 

To have known Mr. Valentine was an education, 
to have served him an honor. | 
LILLIAN W. Betts. 


Human science cannot penetrate the seerets of 
the restoration which God shall bring about. We 
know not in the slightest degree how the grand 
recovery shall be effected; but we know by the sure 
promise of the revelation of God that this decay 
which we now behold is not the true condition of 
things in their reality. Our heavenly Father is 
making all things new. 


HOW TO SEE JAPAN 
WITHOUT CROSSING THE PACIFIC. 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT Grirris. 

ORR HUT up from all the world for centuries, 
the Japanese knew something of fire- 
& Z| side travels.” A large part of their lit- 
5 erature consists of Nikki, or diaries of 

journeyings by graceful prose writers 
who saw something of the archipelago beyond 
their own kuni or province, and wrote charmingly 
for those who stayed at home. Guide-books, itiner- 
aries, local gazetteers, city and province annals, are 
numerous and entertaining. Under the winter’s 
lamp these are well scanned and conned. Many 
are the travel proverbs. The poet, though he 
does not go abroad, sees all the beautiful and fa- 
mous places.” In the world, a friend; in travel- 
ing, a companion.” Cast the lion’s cub into the 
valley means, Let the pet son travel abroad, and 
by seeing the world beyond sharpen his wits. 

Let us suppose that, for lack of time, money, or 
power to getaway from home ties, we are unable 
to cross continent and ocean to visit in person the 
Mikado’s empire, and must use the books and maps 
of those who have been there in the flesh as our 
spectacles. What shall we read, consult, or glance 


at? 


First as to maps. If one has not the large and 
splendid map of Professor E. Knipping, mounted 
or in sheets, published by Stanford, of London, or 
the wall map of R. H. Brunton (Trübner & Co.), 
he must rely upon that found in the pocket of 
Rein's book on Japan, or one of those in our stand- 
ard atlases revised to date or nearly so. We ad- 
vise no one to spoil his eyesight, lose his time, 
or vex his temper over unrevised maps made in 
the dark ages of our knowledge of Japan —i e., be- 
fore 1870. Above all things, in traveling, even at 
home, we must have good nature, and avoid need- 
less annoyances. The Japanese Government now 
publishes superb specimens of cartography, but 
who “hath a tongue or eye to decipher them? 
However, if you set foot in Japan, buy them. 

As to geography, “ The Great Country where the 
day begins,” as we may translate Dai Nihon Koku, 
is most interesting. Set on the globe like a picture 
in the framework of a quadrangle nearly 9,000 
miles widé and 2,000 long, it consists of about four 
thousand islands of all shapes and sizes. Its 150,- 
000 square miles of land area have 43,000 miles 
of coast line. The biggest island is not called 
“ Niphon,” for Nihon or Nippon is the name of 
the whole empire, but Hondo (main continent, or 
island). After Hondo we have Shikoku (four 
provinces); Kiushiu (nine countries); Yezo (unciv- 
ilized), now with the adjoining islands called Hok- 
kaido or Northern Sea Region; and the Riu Kiu 
(Loo Choo, or Sleeping Dragon) islands. The 
general shape of the main islands is that of an ar- 
cher’s bow recurved at each end, the cord or string 
bisecting the Sea of Japan, the arrow-rest being 
at Tokio, the capital; which is thus almost exactly 
at the center of the empire. In the map of. Chi- 
nese Asia published by the Japanese War Depart- 
ment, China looks just like a big, round-bellied tea- 
pot, with its spout at the promontory of Shang- 
Tung; Corea resembles closely a headless butterfly 
or silk-worm moth ; while Japan reminds one of a 
huge, fat silk worm with its head at Kiushiu, spin- 
ning a long thread of silk out of its mouth, with 
Formosa as its distant cocoon. In a word, all the 
islands from the storm-swept Kuriles (or smok- 
ers) to the land of perpetual afternoon in the Riu 
Kiu group; and from ‘Tsushima (scissors or twin 
islands) and Sado, on the Sea of Japan, to the 
Bonin (no man’s), in the Pacific Ocean, are under 
the Mikado’s sway. We do not say his crown ” 
or ‘‘scepter,” for, instead of these European em- 
blems, the Emperor of all Japan has sword, seal, 
and mirror as his sacred regalia and symbols of 
sovereignty. Roughly speaking, the Japanese isl. 
ands are only the tops of otherwise submerged 
mountains. The surface is almost wholly peak, 
range, and valley; with no long rivers, large lakes, 
or extensive plains, but ever green and varied on 
the surface, and indented on the coast. In flora, 
fauna, genus homo, and weather, the extremes 
of tropics and poles meet, making delightful variety 
and many wonders. 

Now, the forty millions of people which the cen- 
sus of 1890 declares are dwelling in Everlasting 
Great Japan have a history; and, as I think, on. 


well worth knowing. Roughly it is this: In pre- 
historic times are hunters and fishermen, pit- 
dwellers, cannibals, savages, Ainos with straight 
eyes like ours and a “Caucasian ” stamp of feat- 
tures, and more hair on face, body, and head than 
the Japanese can possibly raise by nature or art. 
Whence came they? History calls to tradition, 
deep unto deep, but there is no answer. True, 
Japanese official almanacs fix the time of “the 
ascension to the throne” of Jimmu Tenno, the 
dragon-born and mythical first Mikado, at B C. 660. 
Even in the written constitution, promulgated Feb- 
ruary 13, 1889, it is said “The Empire of Japan 
shall be reigned over and governed by a line of 
Emperors uabroken for ages eternal.” But this 
is not chronology. It is only political buncombe. 
In Japanese mythology the divine ancestors of the 
Mikado and the Yamato clan came down from 
heaven, being descended from the sun-goddess ; 
but in plain history, a band of invaders, probably 
from Corea, with iron and agriculture, subdued the 
aboriginal hunters, who had only stone weapons. 
Gradually from southwestern to central Japan, and 


thence to all the outlying parts of the Empire, the 


arms of the house of Yamato, or the Mikado, were 
triumphant. By the twelfth century fighting was 
over for awhile. Then began the dual system, 
the general or Tycoon” at Kamakura, and the 
Emperor at Kioto, with feudalism growing and 
preparing for the long civil wars of the sixteenth 
century, when foreigners arrived. Then comes the 
episode of Christianity, and after it banishment of 
all foreigners except Chinese and the much-misrep- 
resented Hollanders at Nagasaki. Having pricked 
her pretty fingers with the sharp needles of Jesuitie 
intrigue, this sleeping maiden of the Eastern seas, 
this Asiatic thorn-rose, awoke not till Prince Perry 
gave her a rousing smack of a kiss. Then what a 
whirl of history from 1853 to 1891! Now, in the 
Imperial Diet in Tokio, of the six hundred legis- 
lators in the Upper and Lower Houses, about three 
hundred and fifty are heimin, or common people. 
Twenty years ago these men had no political status. 
Now they are asking the Mikado’s ministers why 
they do thus and so. Until 1874 imprisonment 
and death threatened a Christian ; now the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is a Christian, with 
many associates. 

To read this story we must have maps, books of 
reference, and books to read through. For refer- 
ence, Professor J. J. Rein’s two books, “ Japan ” and 
The Industries of Japan,” F. O. Adams's “ History 
of Japan, E. J. Reed’s Japan,“ and the Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” with Dr. 
J. C. Hepburn’s Dictionaries, are excellent. These 
may be borrowed from the libraries, but Professor 
Basil Hail Chamberlain’s handy little encyclopaedia, 
learned, chatty, delightful, and down to date, must 
be owned. It is a weil-indexed volume of about 
four hundred pages, published by Kegan Paal, 
Trench & Co., London. For statistics and routes 
get De. W. N. Whitney’s “ Concise Dictionary of 
Roads, ete.,” and the annual volume issued by the 
Statistical Bureau of Tokio. Messrs. Kelly & 
Walsh, 28 Main Street, Yokohama, Japan, honest 
dealers in books, will get for you anything printed 
in Japan or about it; as, indeed, will the Messrs. 
Scribuer, of New York. Unfortunately, Murray’s 
(Satow and Hawes) invaluable ‘“ Handbook to Cen- 
tral and Northern Japan ” is out of print. 

Books to be read through are, for the period to 
1854, Hildreth’s Japan as it Was and Is, and 
Commodore Perry's volume; and, indeed, of 
books which are written in the twilight of real 
knowledge about Japan, there are Alcock s The 
Capital of the Tycoon, and O:ipbant’s +: Narrative 
of Lord Eigin's Mission to China and Japan,“ 
with a line ot other books more or less like them, 
as lung as the bob-tails of a kite. Except the omniv- 
orous or special student, we advise no one to waste 
his time on these. Get what is fresh and trust- 
worthy. 

We omit what critics and judges have said about 
„The Mikado’s Empire, which is a book written 
by au American. Iu its sixth edition (Harpers, 
1890) “it gives the general reader just what he 
requires,” outlining the story and general features 
of Japan from prehistoric times to 1890. Miss 
Biid s * Unbeaten Tracks in Japan is a book of 
journeys and observations. It is not only one of 
the liveliest of all, but “the best English book of 
Japanese travel.” 

Those who like to read history in the form of 
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fiction must get Arthur Maclay’s “ Mito Yashiki ” 
of the Putnams, New York; or “Honda, the 
Samurai,” which deals with the social life and 
ideals from 1850 to 1890, of the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston, 1890 ; Dening’s “ Life 
of Hideyoshi;’ Wertheimer’s “A Muramasa 
Blade,” and A. B. Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan 
(a classic). Not a few volumes written by globe- 
trotters, who spent from two weeks to two months 
on the soil of Japan, glance at the subject, but are 
scarce worth reading. Rein and E. J. Reed, and 
J. R. Black in his Young Japan,” unite history 
and geography pleasantly together, as does Arthur 
Maclay in his Badget of Letters from Japan.“ 
Referring the reader to Messrs. Kelly & 
Walsh, of Yokohama, for guide-books and maps 
printed in Japan, let us take a glance at Japanese 
Art, for in The Princess Country we have the 
land of dainty decoration and a living school of 
decorative art. While we are all waiting for Pro- 
fessor Fenalloosa’s book, we must content ourselves 
with Gonze in French, or Dr. William Anderson’s 
sumptuous tome, or Audesley’s superb work, or 
Dresser's book, or turn to the volumes of Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, or pay what 
it is well worth, $7 50, for Dr. Anderson’s “Cata- 
logue of Chinese and Japanese Paintings in the 
British Museum.” Jarves’s A Glimpse at the Art 
of Japan” (1876) is chatty and suggestive, but 
Marcus B. Huish's Japan and its Art” is low- 


priced, full, and accurate. The more expensive 


works can be consulted in the great libraries. 

For literatare, that photograph of a nation’s 
mind, we have the elaborate article of Mr. Ernest 
Satow in Vol. IX. of the American Cyclopedia. It 
gives the best conspectus, in English, yet printed 
on the subject; but the determined student must 
consult the “ Transactions.” Chamberlain’s “ Clas- 
sical Poetry of the Japanese,” and his translation 
of the Kojiki, the Japanese Bible, are first-class. 
The adaptations of Mr. Edward Greey, such as 
“The Loyal Ronins” and “A Captive of Love,” 
give some idea of Japanese romances, as Mr. K. 
Suyematsu’s ‘Genji Monogatari,” or Romance of 
Genji, does of medizval court literature. In the 
department of folk-lore are Japanese Fairy 
World,” which contains thirty-five wonder stories, 
Mr. Greeys The Golden Lotus,“ Chamberlain’s 
“ Aino Studies, and Mitford’s “Tales of Old 
Japan.” Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton describes for us 
Child Life in Japan; Professor Morse in Jap- 
anese Homes tells us with pen and pencil all 
about the house and its surroundings, while in 
„The Soul of the Far East Mr. Percival Lowell 
lays bare, as he thinks, the very soul and spirit of 
the Japanese man—“ the diamond edition of hu- 
manity.“ 

Americans will want to know all about the re- 
lations of the United States and Japan. These 
are set forth in “ Matthew Calbraith Perry; a 
Typical American Naval Officer ;” but exhaustively 
and charmingly in Mr. Inazo Nitobe’s The In- 
tercourse Between the United States and Japan,” 
in which a wonderful story is told by a Japanese 
who writes perfect English, with philosophic mind 
and in fascinating style. This low-priced volume 
is No. VIII. in the eighth series of Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies, 1891. Having himeelf 
married a pretty and cultivated American lassie of 
the Quaker City and faith (which, by the way, is 
his own), he tells the story even of marriages be- 
tween Japanese and foreigners. 

To sum up and condense this article in a sentence, 
if you cannot get Satow’s (Murray’s) Handbook, 
now out of print, be sure to buy, own, and keep 
at your elbow Chamberlain’s “ Things Japanese.” 


WINDOW-BOXES. 
By EBEN E. RRXTORD 


O you live in the city, in a house where 

there is no chance for a garden on the 

ground? Don't think. if you do, that 

vou need go without flowers. You can 
| have a window-box. 

The idea seems to prevail that window-boxes are 
difficult to take care of. Thisisnotso. It is true 
that they are often failures, but this is the fault of 
the grower, and is generally due to carelessness on 
his or her part, or a lack of understanding as to 
the requirements of the plants grown in such boxes. 
Most failures are directly attributable to insuffi- 
ciency of water. It must be borne in mind that a 
window-box, from its position, is exposed to the 
action of air and wind much more than a box 
of the same size would be if standing on the ground, 
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and that the moisture evaporates from it very 
rapidly. If water is given in such quantities as 
would be sufficient for pot-plants on the window- 
sill, the sun and air will soon extract it from the 
soil, and the result is that the earth in the box soon 
becomes very dry in the bottom, and the plants 
have to rely on a little moisture at the surface. 
They cannot flourish under such conditions, and 
soon they turn yellow, the leaves fall, and if they 
do not die outright, they are poor apologies for 
plants, and might better be dead. In watering 
plants in window-boxes, make it a rule to wet the 
soil all through. Apply so much water that some of 
it will run off through the cracks at the bottom of 
the box. When this takes place, you may be quite 
sure that all the earth is saturated, and if you see 
that this is done every night, you may be reason- 
ably sure of growing fine plants in wiadow-boxes. 
When you think about the steady and rapid evapora- 
tion which must take place from a box exposed on 
the bottom as well as the sides and surface, you 
will readily understand that it requires a much 
larger supply of water than plants in more sheltered 
positions could make use of. Plants in pots are 
often killed by overwatering, while plants in window- 
boxes are oftener killed by lack of moisture. 

A window-box may be a very cheap thing, and 
yet answer its purpose qaite as well as a costly one 
would. A box of pine is as good, for all practical 
purposes, as one of tile. It ought to be about a 
foot wide, and about as deep, and as long as the 
sill of the window. Fasten it to the sill, on a 
level with it, and run a stout brace from each outer 
corner to the side of the house. These braces are 
quite necessary, for such a box, filled with earth, 
will be quite heavy, and if not securely fastened, 
it may break loose and your garden be ruined by a 
fall. If you want the box to look well from the 
start, paint it a quiet color ; but this is not necessary ; 
if you have some plants of a drooping habit in it, 
they will soon hide it completely. 

If you are in a city, you may not be able to get 
very good soil to fill it with, but be sure to get the 
best you can. 

A very pretty plant to use at the ends of such 
a box is the old morning-glory. It can be trained 
up about the window on strings, and by the middle 
of summer your window will have a screen that is 
much prettier than any awning. It is easily grown 
from seed. Or you can use nasturtium there, and 
if some of its branches are allowed to droop they 
will soon cover the box with pretty, pale-green 
foliage, against which the fiery flowers will show 
finely. Petunias are good plants for window-boxes, 
because they bloom profusely and constantly, are 
bright in color and quite fragrant. They will 
droop over the box and cover it in a short time, 
and the white varieties show well when used with 
nasturtiums, as their slender branches trail down- 
ward together. A balsam or two look well in the 
center of the box. Phlox will help to make it 
bright all through the summer if you keep the seed- 
pods cut off. A scarlet geranium makes a fine 
center-plant, as it lifts its rich green leaves and 
brilliant flowers above the lower plants. If your 
window is one with a northern aspect, you will 
find that the fuchsia will grow well there, and you 
can have some beautiful pansies, but neither of 
these plants will do well in a southern or western 
window, as the sun will be too strong for them. A tea 
rose, a heliotrope, or a fragrant-leaved geranium will 
be found most enjoyable plants for a box at the 
sitting-room window. Almost any plant will grow 
better in these boxes than in ordinary pots, i/ 
sufficient water is given, because their roots are 
not cramped as they must be in pots of ordinary 
size. Those who have collections of house-plants 
will almost always be willing to give cuttings, and 
these will soon take root and become strong plants 
by the middle of summer. If you cannot get 
slips of house-plants, or seeds, take some of the 
plants found growing by the wayside. They will 
flourish in your box, and give you a great deal of 
pleasure, for“ green things growing,“ even if with- 
out flowers, arealwayscompanionable. But I think 
most persons will find it quite easy to procure 
plants, slips, or seeds with which to stock their 
boxes. Flower-loving people are generally very 
generous in disposition, and are glad to encourage 
a love for flowers in others. 

Sprinkle the foliage of your plants every even- 
ing when you waterthem. This keeps them clean, 
and refreshes them. Keep the dead leaves picked 
off, and be sure to remove all blossoms as soon as 
they fade if you want more flowers to follow in 
liberal numbers. 

By all means have at least one window-box. 


study. 
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You will find it a source of pleasure and profit all 

through the season. The profit may not be one of 
dollars and cents, but it will be a profit neverthe- 
less, for you will learn a great deal about the 
habits of plants, and this is a most delightful 


THE FITNESS OF THINGS. 


F it is true that in the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love, the trend of women’s thoughts is to 
clothes and house-cleaning; and which 
monopolizes her attention depends on 

temperament, as probably do the thoughts of each 
young man. The burden of clothes presses heav- 
ily on some women whose tastes and purses bear 
antagonistic relations. And it is this antagonism 
that explains the incongruities that distress the 
artisticeye. Much, of course, is due to lack of taste 
and judgment. A paragraph in the fashion column 
of the New York Evening Post is worth quot- 
ing: | 

„Some of the spring costumes are not exactly 
admirable. Others are designed in the original to 
be so, but they are spoiled in the wearing. Why 
will any woman wear a lace fichu or half collar in 
the street-cars, or don these articles with a traveling- 
gown and toque? What is their idea in sewing a 
bit of fine lisse inside the collar of a cloth coat, so 
that its delicate border of pearls is visible above? 
Are spectators to regard this decoration as frillery 
or jewelry? Think of the chaotic notions on dress 
that must be entertained by a woman who wears a 
stuff gown, diamond earrings, a velvet mantle, a 
pair of common-sense congress (long-session) gaiters, 
and a gray serge jockey cap! Sand shoes were 
noted many times last summer along with China 
silk dresses, ornate black and gold bonnets, and 
expensive ‘picture’ hats. In fact, the architect- 
ural idea which ought to run through every complete 
costume seemed sadly lacking in many dwellers by 
the sea. Judging often by their dress, one con- 
cluded that their heads were off for a yachting trip, 
their shoulders going to aswell reception, their 
chamois-covered hands fixed for clipping rose 
bushes, and their feet ready for a walking-match 
or a mountain ramble.” 

There may be added to this list of incongruities, 
wool dresses of the quality suitable for traveling 
and shopping, trimmed with lace flounces on the 
bottom of the skirt and basque; the combination 
is unsuitable, and such use of lace shows a lack of 
taste. 

Women of slender purses should always select 
their wardrobe in conformity to their chief use of 
it. The woman who rarely needs a reception cos- 
tume makes a blunder to combine a walking 
costume and a reception toilet. The woman who 
admires striking colors and forms would better curb 
her taste if one dress represents her wardrobe for 
a season. A bonnet whose price absorbs the price 
of gloves or shoes simply calls attention to the lack 
in the costume. No woman is well dressed if the 
several accessories do not balance in quality, color, 
and form, as well as to the social position of the 
wearer. | 

The same mistakes are made in furnishing. 
Pieces of furniture of different ages are brought 
together, woods of all kinds and combinations of 
colors that are contradictions of nature’s purpose. 
A well-dressed woman is a pleasure that gratifies 
the artistic sense as does a picture, and a room that 
harmonizes is like a symphony; it lulls the senses, 
and produces a sense of rest. Both these effects 
are worth striving for in an age where there is so 
much to distract and annoy, so much that wears 
and jars on the human machine. 


FROM AN OLD COOK-BOOK. — 


HE following receipts for cooking veal 
were copied from an old cook: book sev- 
eral years ago; many of them have been 
tried, and have become family favor- 
ites : 

Blanquette Dijon.—Half a cupful of cooked 
ham, chopped very fine; one cupful and a half of 
cold veal, cut in thin bits as large as a quarter of a 
dollar. 

Butter a saucepan, and pour in a coffee-cup of 
cream ; when it boils, stir in one teaspoon of flour 
wet in milk; let it boil until it is as thick as a thin 
custard, then add the meat, a teaspoon of salt, and 
alittle pepper and a dust of nutmeg; when it is 
hot, stir in the yolk of one egg, beaten up with one- 
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third of a cup of cold milk; stir for a minute and 
then pour on a hot platter, and garnish with hard- 
boiled eggs and slices of lemon. : 


Veal Croquettes.—One heaping cupful of chopped 
veal; one cupful of bread-crumbs, very dry and 
fine; two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a very little red pepper, a pinch of sage, 
one teaspoonful of chopped parsley ; moisten with a 
little sweet milk, heat it, and add one egg well beaten. 


It is impossible to tell the exact quantity of milk, 


as the crumbs may take up a good deal. The 
mixture should be as soft as you can handle when 
it is cold. When it is cool, form into rolls about four 
inches long and less than an inch in diameter, roll 
in sifted cracker-crumbs, then in egg, and then in 
crumbs, and fry in very hot lard. 


Spring Croquettes.—Chop cold roast veal very 
fine. It you have an English mincing-machine, it 
will be fine and dry, but if you are obliged to do it 
by hand, have your chopping knife as dry as possi- 
ble, and only put a little at a time into the chopping- 
bowl. To three cupfuls of veal, put half a cupful 
of grated or chopped ham, half a teaspoonful of 

r and two teaspoons of salt, half a teaspoon- 
ful of celery salt and a very little nutmeg, and 
half a cupful of dry bread-crumbs; mix all well 
together, and pour in enough stock, made of the 
trimmings of your veal, and your ham bone, to 
make it as moist as mince pie meat; heat all to- 
gether and then stir in two well beaten eggs, and 
cook a moment. Set the mixture away to cool. 
When it is cold form into croquettes, roll in sifted 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, and again in crumbs. 
Fry a light brown. 


Baked Croquettes.—Two cupfuls of finely chop- 
ped veal, halt a cupful of dry bread-crumbs, one 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, a 
pinch of mace, one egg well beaten. Form into 
eroquettes, roll in egg and cracker-crumbs, and 
bake in a quick oven. 


Veal Salad —Cut pieces of cold veal into bits, 
not as small as dice; put in an equal quantity of 
celery, cut in small pieces; mix thoroughly, and 
pour over it a little of the dressing, reserving the 
rest to put over the top when it is arranged in the 
dish ; garnish with lettuce leaves and hard-boiled 
eggs cut in slices. Lettuce can be substituted for 
celery. 


Dressing.—Mix one dessertspoonful of dry 
mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter a 
teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of celery 
salt, with one tablespoonful of butter; when it is 
all thoroughly stirred together, add the yolks of 
two eggs, beat well, and stir into one cupful of 
hot sweet cream; stir all together over the tea- 
kettle until it thickens like a custard, take from 
the fire, and add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 


Pal Toast.—One coffee-cup of chopped veal ; 
one cup of hot water; a piece of butter as large as 
a butternut; one teaspoonful of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Have ready on a platter 
slices of bread toasted brown, and buttered ; if the 
crusts are hard, dip the edges in hot water. When 
the minced veal is thoroughly hot, pour it on the 
toast, and serve at onee. : 


Scalloped Veal.—Mince cold veal very fine. Put 
a layer in the bottom of a buttered pudding-dish, 
season with pepper, salt, and a very little nutmeg ; 
then put in a thin layer of fine cracker-crumbs, 
then another layer of meat, and so on until the dish 
is full. Wet with good broth, in which an onion 
has been boiled. If you have no broth, make a 
little by boiling the bones and trimmings of your 
veal. Put over the top a layer of cracker-crumbs, 
wet into a paste with a little milk, and mixed with 
a beaten egg. If your oven is not very slow, it is 
best to cover the dish with a pan for the first half. 
hour, and then let it brown ten minutes after you 
uncover it. 


Creamed Veal.—Chop cold veal, or cut in small 
thin slices, leaving out the stringy part for your 
stock kettle. If you have a pint of meat, it is 
enough for a handsome dish. Put one teacup of 
rich milk into the teakettle pail, and, when hot, add 
one tablespoonful of flour and one of butter braided 

together. Let it boil up, and then stir in the veal, 
‘seasoned with pepper, salt, a pinch of mace, and a 
siice of onion. When hot pour on a platter edged 
with leaves of puff pastry, and lay a few on the 
top of the mince. The leaves can be made of 
remnants of pastry when you are making pies, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


and will keep for a week, needing only to be heated 
through when you wish to use them. 


Veal and Tomatoes.—Arrange delicate slices of 
cold roast veal on a platter, and put over them 
sliced raw tomatoes, and pour over the dish a salad 
dressing made as follows: Rub to a powder with a 
silver spoon the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, add 


half a teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 


pepper, half a teaspoonful of white sugar, half a 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. When the seasoning 
is mixed with the egg, add two tablespoonfuls of 
nice salad oil, stirring it gradually, and, when well 
mixed, put in half a cupful of vinegar. The meat, 
tomatoes, and dressing should all be very cold. 


Veal Hash.—Chop half a pint of fricasseed veal. 
Do not make it as fine as you would for croquettes. 
Put one cupful of the gravy in a saucepan. If you 
have not as much as that, make some by boiling 
the tough bits of meat and the bones in a little 
water. When hot add pepper and salt, and stir in 
the meat. Let it first heat through, and then pour 
it 1 a platter. Garnish with hard-boiled eggs cut 
in slices. 


Breakfast Veal.—Butter a small oval dish very 
thoroughly, and fill with bits of cold stewed veal, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and a little nutmeg; 
put in alternately with layers of bread-crumbs ; 
moisten with gravy, put bits of butter over the top, 
and bake. When it is brown, turn out of the dish 
on a hot platter and garnish with parsley. If not 
too moist, it will keep its form when turned out. 


Roast Veal Pie.—Cut cold roast veal into slices 
with the stuffing, and lay them in a deep dish, add- 
ing pepper and salt ; dredge lightly with flour, and 
put in the gravy that was left, with a little hot 
water added to it; a dish that holds three pints 
will require one cup of gravy. Cover the top of 
the pie with a crust made as follows: One pint of 
flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted 
through it; add a piece of butter as large as half 
an egg, rubbing it into the flour with the hand. 
Wet with some sweet milk, enough to make a 
dough as soft as you can handle it. Different quali- 
ties of flour differ in the quantity of wetting 
required. 


THE KNELL. 


HAT the trailing dress on the street is 
worn by the woman who prefers being 
in fashion to being sensible is accepted. 
The pity of the wretched introduction 
= of this offense against cleanliness and 

good taste is that it has been so widely accepted 

by working girls, who must wear their one dress 
in all sorts of weather and under all conditions ; 
and the draggled, shabby condition of these gowns 
is one, or should be one, of the loudest protests 
against extravagant and senseless waste in the 
fashions introduced by women of wealth. Certain 
it is that the woman of wealth owes an obligation 
to the woman who imitates her because she repre- 
sents a fixed standard that is approved of by the 
world struggling for her opportunities. We may 
believe that we have seen the last of this foolish 
fashion, for the determined effort of a number 
of women of influence has not been ineffect- 
ual. Recently a young woman of wealth and posi- 
tion went to order her spring wardrobe. When 
the subject of street dresses came up, the madame, 
whose word is law among her clients, said, Of 
course you will have them short?” The young 
woman was too astonished to reply at once, as she 
entered the establishment expecting a struggle on 
this very subject. At last recovering her voice, she 

said, Why do you suy that? . 

„All my best customers have their street dresses 
to clear the walk, was the answer. When the 
dictators yield to the pressure of common sense, 
we know that obnoxious fashions cannot continue. 


* 
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PICKED UP. 


e hour for holding weddings seems to grow 
earlier. We rarely hear of evening weddings. In 
contrast to this the hour for holding funerals grows 
later. \ Evening services are quite common. 


A g dinner which combines the needed 
variety of foods in one dish is a beef or mutton 
stew. Two pounds of cheap meat, neck of mutton, 
shin or round of beef, is enough for four to six 
people. Cut the meat in inch pieces, season with 
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salt and pepper, and roll in flour. Put the bones 
in cold water and heat slowly ; when boiling put in 
the meat already browned in a frying-pan with a 
little hot fat. Add one or two small onions sliced 
and fried with the meat, if liked. A _ stalk of 
celery, or half-cup of strained tomato, also gives a 
nice flavor. Simmer an hour, then add a medium- 
size carrot and turnip, cleaned and cut in half-inch 
squares ; cook two hours, or till the meat is tender. 
Half an hour before serving put in six potatoes 
already pared, quartered, and parboiled to draw 
out their strong juice. Taste, and season more if 
liked, and skim all fat fromthe top. Ten minutes 
before dinner-time put in the dumpling and cook 
without removing the cover. Dumplings: One 
pint of flour, half teaspoonful salt, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, sifted together and mixed into a 
soft dough with one cupful more or less of milk or 
water. Drop from the tip of aspoon into the boil- 
ing stew, cover closely, and in ten minutes take up on 
a hot platter or place around the platter on which 
the stew is served. 


Our Younc FOLKs. 


THE CATBIRDS’ MARBLE FACADE. 
By ANTOINETTE BRYANT HERVEY. 


N a grove near a small village lived a 
catbird and his mate. For several years 
they had lived here, and had raised their 
little ones in a modest home built in 

=] some low bushes near a stone wall. 

They were contented to do the work God had 

given them, and every day was made happy by 

love and toil. Nothing happened to disturb their 
joy till a Mr. and Mrs. Oriole came to live in an 
elm nearby. They selected a long, graceful branch, 
and, in a fork far out from the trunk of the tree, 
began to build a most artistic and elegant home. 
Mr. Catbird, going out for a soar one morning, 
caught sight of the newcomers as they were busily 
working on the new house. Their bright-colored 
garments, as they flashed in the sun, sent a thrill— 
not of pleasure, I am sorry tosay, but of jealousy— 
to his heart. He hurried home, and found modest 


little Miss Pewee chatting with his wife. He could 


not conceal his vexation till the guest was gone, 
but burst forth: Who, I should like to know, are 
those fowls who have just moved into the neighbor- 
hood and are setting themselves up above their 
neighbors ?” 

„ believe,” said Miss Pewee, “that they belon 
to the Blackbird family; I met Spink Bobolink | 
the other day, and he said that some of his rela- 
tives were going to move to Bird Grove soon.” 

“ H’m!” broke out Mrs. Catbird, “they have no 
reason to be stuck up on account of family. The 
Grackles belong to that family, and of all the 
noisy, gossipy birds I know, they are the worst. 
Why, they are as common as the vulgar Crows. 
If you are going to look to family to decide social 
standing, I think we shall have as good a name as 
any. I suppose you know that the Mocking-birds, 
who are the musical prodigies of the age, are 
closely connected with us by family ties.“ Mrs. 
Catbird was so eloquent on this subject that she 
would have chattered on for an hour had not Miss 
Pewee ventured to remark : 

“For my part, I like these new neighbors. 


Their home promises to be a marvel of architecture. 


As for fine clothes, if they can afford to wear them, 
I am glad, for it gives me pleasure to look at 
them; and their singing is so fine, I am sure they 
are a great addition to this neighborhood.” These 
remarks so nettled Mr. and Mrs. Catbird that they 
could not conceal their ill-feeling, and as a young 
friend who had been paying marked attention to 
Miss Pewee happened along at that moment, she 
sailed away with him. 

For some reason or other Mr. and Mrs. Catbird 
did not look at the world through the same goggles 
they had worn the day before, when, with the 
greatest pride and satistaction, they had made the 
plan for their humble home. The twigs they had 
collected looked rough and angular, the grass 


seemed coarse, the leaves too dry, and their ambi- 


tion to work was not roused by the bright suashine 
and the songs of other birds as they flew busily 
back and forth; for there were those stuck up, 
showy Orioles attracting the attention of every one 
by their vain display. While they were standing 
sulkily, with tails drooping, wings hanging down, 
and feathers not preened, thinking what they could 
do to outshine those Oriole upstarts, a trim Robin, 
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who had been working earnestly for two hours, saw 
them, and, as they both looked as though they were 
sick, he stopped to see if he could be of service to 


them. 


“Oh, no,“ said Mr. Catbird, “there's nothing 
the matter with us; but what do you think of these 
new folks who are flaunting out their wealth in this 
quiet place?“ 

„Why,“ said Mr. Robin, “I called on them yes- 
terday and found them very pleasant, unassuming 

ople.” 

Lou dared to call, did you?“ Mrs. Catbird cried 
out. I have felt that our clothes were not good 
enough, and they would only look down on us.” 

Here Mr. Catbird remarked : Our slate-colored 
garments are surely rich looking, my dear, and the 
mahogany color under my tail is much more fash- 
ionable than the vulgar and gaudy orange which 
they wear in such abundance. They pretend to 
take their colors from the livery of Lord Baltimore, 
and I suppose, if the truth were known, they even 
use his coat of arms.” 

Mr. Robin did not enjoy this gossip, and so, 
meekly remarking that he thought they would find 
their neighbors very pleasant people when they 
knew them, he flew away. 

As it is not the nature of envious and jealous 


persons to try to remove the cause of their hateful 


feelings, our friends did not go to call on Mr. and 
Mrs. Oriole, but watched and criticised everything 
they did, and spent half their time trying to think 
how they could outshine them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Oriole, not having the slightest suspicion of the 
trouble they were causing, worked away as happy 
as birdscould be, until one morning when Mr. Oriole 
poured forth an unusually triumphant song. Mr. 
Catbird could endure it no longer. His Mocking- 
bird blood grew hotter and hotter, and he resolved 
to put that “squawking neighbor? to everlasting 
shame. So he sneakingly perched himself where 
he could be heard but not seen, and imitated ex- 
actly the notes which Mr. Oriole had just sung, 
only at the end of every strain he burst forth into 
the most contemptuous, cat-like meow, meow,” 
and then, to make the Oriole’s song seem more 
insignificant, he poured forth such magnificent 
strains that all Bird Grove came out to listen. 
The Oriole family were in dismay. They could 
not imagine what they had done to merit such 
abuse, but they resolved to go right on with their 
house as though nothing had happened. Their 
nest, when completed, was a marvelous structure. 
It was so hung that the babies would be rocked by 
the slightest breeze, and yet it was so deep they 
could not possibly fall out, and was fastened so 
securely that nothing short of a tornado could blow 
it down. It was made of strips of bark, long grasses 
and twine, and had a soft lining of hair and vege- 
table down. 

Mr. and Mrs. Catbird made their home in the 
usual way, of coarse, dead twigs, dry leaves and 
grass without and fibrous roots within; but all the 
while they were making it they were dissatisfied 
and were trying to find some way to give a finish 
to it which would fill Bird Grove with astonish- 
ment. When the house was nearly completed, Mr. 
Catbird came home one day with feathers ruffled 
and so excited he could scarcely speak. That 
morning he was flying near a house when he saw a 
freshly ironed linen collar lying on the ground 
under a window. Not being posted in such things, 
he supposed it was a piece of marble. The black 
characters on the outside near the bottom only 
added to its beauty. He resolved to capture it for 
a stone front to his house. He knew it would be 
stealing, but the love of show had drowned the lit- 
tle voice which tells birdies what is right and what 
is wrong. He told Mrs. Catbird the plan, and she 
agreed to help him. After dark that night they 
went quietly to the place. They both trembled, 
and their hearts beat so loudly that they were 
afraid of awakening the persons in the house. Mrs. 
Catbird could scarcely keep from crying, but her 
husband whispered, ‘ Just think how those Orioles 
will feel when they see our house with a marble 
facade!” This gave them courage, and they each 
took one end of the collar and started home. It 
was heavy and they could scarcely lift it, but, by 
resting often, they at last carried it to the spot. It 
was then too late to work any more, so, with aching 
hearts—for it was their first theft—they tucked 
their heads under their wings and went to sleep. 

Early the next morning they were awake and 
ready for work. The marble, as they called it, 
did not look so handsome as it did the night before, 
but they had gone too far to back out, so they lifted 
it up to the nest and placed it around the outside. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mrs. Catbird held it in place while Mr. Catbird 
took long dried grasses and bound it on. By the 
time the dwellers in Bird Grove were stirring, the 
work was done, and Mr. and Mrs. Catbird started 
out in search of breakfast. When they returned 
they saw that there was some unusual excitement in 
the trees near their home. Oncoming nearer they 
saw a strange crowd. Several members of the 
Warbler family, Mr. and Mrs. Blue Jay, the 
despised Orioles, Miss Pewee with her admirer 
tagging close to her heels, the Buntings, and many 
others, were talking in an excited manner. A noisy 
English Sparrow was there making himself conspic- 
uous as a newspaper reporter. A little apart from 
the rest, not perching, but continually on the wing, 
was a Mr. Hummingbird, who, though small, was 
a well-known architect. While the rest were talk- 
ing he seemed to be making a minute study of the 
curious dwelling. When Mr. and Mrs. Catbird 
appeared they were greeted with a flood of ques- 
tions. They were so puffed up with pride that 
they disdained to answer, so the crowd soon broke 
up and went totheir work. 

The new house was done, and now Mrs. Cat- 
bird must lay her eggs. Mr. Catbird could not 
rest till he had slyly peeked into Mrs. Oriole’s nest 
to see the color of her eggs. He came home and 
cheered Mrs. Catbird by telling her that her 
neighbor’s eggs were so common; only white with 
some acrawly, scraggly lines on them! Why, 
my dear mate,“ said he, they cannot be compared 
with your lovely blue green eggs.” 

The very day after this new display of pride, a 
gentleman and lady came walking along near the 
bush where this wonderful nest was built. The lady, 
glancing up, said, “ Why, what is that curious 
thing up there?” They stopped, and after looking 
a minute, the gentleman burst out laughing and 
replied: “ Why, that is my collar. There is the 
name, James McNab, on the outside. That is an 
ingenious piece of work. Ah! my bird, we shall 
have to make this our contribution to the Natural 
History Museum. If I can afford to lose the 
collar, you can afford to give up the nest, and you 
will be punished for stealing besides.” At this 


Mrs. Catbird flew off the nest. Her terrified mate 


joined her piercing cries, but the man coolly tore 
down the nest and walked off with it. Here they 
were, just at the time when Mrs. Oriole’s babies 
were ‘peeping out of the shell, left without even a 
home. They felt very sad, but they knew it was 
a just punishment for their pride and theft. They 
resolved to begin life anew, and ever afterward to 
be contented with their quiet colors and homely 
nest. 


MILTON. 


By BLANCHR WII DER BELLAMY. 


HE fourth of our friends among the Eng- 
lish poets, Milton, was a little boy eight 
years old when the great Shakespeare 
died, and was the direct heir to his title, 
„The happiest poet of his time, and best.“ 

In the year 1608, when Shakespeare, in the 
midst of his brilliant career, was writing perhaps 
„Othello“ or “ Julius Cæsar or “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida, Milton was born in a quiet little house in 
Bread Street, in London. He died in a quiet house 
in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, in the year 1674, 
to be known through after times as “ John Milton, 
the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, the glory 
of English literature, the champion and the martyr 
of English liberty.” 

We think of Milton and study his life in three 
pictures: First, as a child so beautiful that his 
father employed the famous Dutch artist Corne- 
lius Janssen to paint his portrait in “laced ruf- 
fles when he was ten years old; and as a lad of 
sixteen at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where his 
delicate beauty and refined tastes gained him the 
nickname “The Lady.” We think of him asa 
diligent little student whose wise and generous 
father determined from the first that the bright, 
promising, thoughtful boy should have that best 
endowment—an education; and we read how he 
said himself, I had from my first years, by the 
ceaseless diligence and care of my father (whom 
God recompense), been exercised to the tongues and 
some science as my age would suffer, by sundry 
masters and teachers both at home and at the 
schools.” 

Playing on the organ; mastering Latin and 
Greek, and afterward Italian and French and He- 
brew; learning to fence and to use the sword, and 
to practice all sorts of manly exercise ; studying 
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until midnight for the love of it when he was only 
twelve years old; teaching his fellow-students at 
the university that The Lady of Christ's College 
was a very brilliant and profound scholar; writing 
Latin and Italian verses which other scholars ap- 
plauded and admired—Milton came to be twenty- 
two years old. Then,on one Christmas morning, 
he wrote a splendid ode “On the Morning of 
Christ's Nativity,” and proved himself a poet. If 
any boy wishes to know what a college boy can do, 
let him read and learn some of the fine stanzas of 
this ode, and then the “ Lines on Shakespeare,” the 
first lines of Milton that were ever published ; or 
the song, “On a May Morning,” and “ At a Sol- 
emn Musie —all written by “The Lady” while 
he was studying for his degrees at Christ’s College. 
Let him read, too, ‘“‘ Lycidas,” Milton’s English 
poem on the death of his college friend, Edward 
King, who was drowned, and then (if he can) his 
Latin poem, “ The Epitaph of Damon,” on the 
death of Diodati, the dear friend of his child- 
hood, with L’Allegro,” II Penseroso, and the 
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beautiful pastoral drama The Masque of Comus,“ 
and he will know the early work of Milton, and 
—" the beautiful picture of his childhood and 
youth. 

The second picture, the manhood of Milton, is 
quite a different scene. It has a somber back- 
ground, and to understand it we must recollect the 
time to which it belongs, the dark and anxious days 
of the great struggle for liberty in the seventeenth 
century. The England of Chaucer, fighting in the 
French wars, was a united country. The England 
of Spenser and Shakespeare, fighting and coloniz- 
ing and conquering abroad, was at home an Eng- 
land of intense loyalty to the Sovereign Queen 
Elizabeth, but Milton’s England, the England of 
the Stuarts, had “fallen on evil days.” Charles 
the First was upholding “the divine right of 
kings,” and his gay Court and cavaliers were 
laughing at the solemn faces and sober manners 
and strait-laced ideas of the Puritans, the party 
of the great people of England, who claimed the 
rights of civil liberty and religious liberty, and who 

ut these rights to the test with fire and sword. 

ilton loved poetry and music and art and 
beauty, but he loved liberty better. He was traveling 
in Italy when he heard that there was war at home, 
and home he hastened, for he said, “I thought it 
base to be traveling for pleasure abroad when my 
fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home.” 
“Give me,” he said, too, the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely, above all liberties ;”’ and, 
again, I have determined to lay up, as the best 
treasure and solace of good old age, if God vouch- 
safe it to me, the honest liberty of free speech.“ 

So Milton laid aside the poet's pen and took up 
the patriot's pen and made it do the duty of a 
sword. He became Cromwell’s Latin secretary, 
and wrote state papers which made the Common- 
wealth respected as much for scholarship as 
for statesmanship. He wrote the “ Areopagitica ” 
on the Liberty of the Press; the “ Defensio 
Populi Anglicani, an answer to Salmasius, a 
French scholar living in Holland, who attacked the 
English people savagely for beheading their King. 
He wrote the Iconoclastes,” or the Image Breaker; 
the tract on Education, and a score of other Latin 
and English tracts and pamphlets. 

Milton was a partisan, and sometimes a hot and 
angry one. He fought with all his might, and he 
was not always particular in the choice of his 
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weapons, so that there is much of his prose writing 
which we do not care for; but we must not forget 
that there are parts of it that are as noble as any- 
thing in English speech. 3 

While Milton was writing and fighting for lib- 
erty, he was married to a seventeen-year-old girl, 
Mary Powell, the daughter of a Royalist. After 
a month in her husband’s house she found that he 
did not believe in Jiberty of speech quite so much at 
home as he did abroad, and the duty of subjection 
to her husband, and his simple way of living 
with the boy pupils whom he had for many years, 
were so distasteful to her that at last she fairly ran 
away to her father and stayed with him for two 
years, but came back with her parents to be for- 
given and protected when the Paritans were in 
power. We shall have to admit that Milton does 
not seem to have beenlovable. Of our poet friends, 
we should probably have enjoyed Chaucer, ad- 
mired Spenser, loved Shakespeare, and respected 
Milton; but his wife did not love him, and though 
he married a second and a third time, he never 
seems to have had a very happy or peacefal home, 
and his three daughters complained bitterly of his 
treatment, which perhaps was a little severe. Yet 
we cannot help wishing that, with Shakespeare's 
King Lear, among his three daughters he might 
have -had one like the gentle Cordelia, who could 
have taken fond pride in his greatness, and over- 
looked his infirmities of temper. When he was 
forty-four years old a great shadow fell upon him. 
He became entirely blind, and in this blindness, 
though still busily at work for the Commonwealth 
and the people, and writing occasional sonnets “ To 
Cromwell,” or “To Fairfax,” or “On his Blind- 
ness,” we leave him in the second picture for the 
third and greatest one, the picture of Milton in his 
old age. 

+ To leave something so written to after times 
as they should not willingly let die —this was the 
noble purpose of Milton’s youth. Pat aside for 
twenty years, this purpose never weakened, and 
when he was old and blind and poor, and threat- 
ened with persecution by the Royalist party, again 
in power under Charles II., we find him once more 
as Milton the poet, the writer of the great epic of 
our language, the Paradise Lost.” The Puritan 
party lived and breathed in the spirit of religious 
reform, so Milton, sitting down with his daughters 
about him, put aside the legends of Arthur, of 
which he had thought in his youth, and dictated to 
them, out of the heart of the Puritan religion, the 
great story of the Fall of Man. 

It is not a story that is all and always interest- 
ing, but it is the most lofty and majestic and sub- 
lime poem in our language, and after growing 
familiar with it we say, with Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, “ After reading the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ if I take 
up another poet, I seem to have left the music of 
Handel for the music of the street. 

After seven years given up to this greatest of his 

poems, Milton still wrote on—the second and shorter 
epic Paradise Regained,” and the dramatic poem 
„Samson —and then, with his great work finally 
and well done, he died“ The old blind poet,” 
„The mighty orb of song, Our great master of 


the great style, The mighty-mouthed inventor 


of harmonies,” who “gave us manners, virtue, 
freedom, power,” and whose “ soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart.” 

From “ Comus.” 

Mortals who would follow me, 

Love Virtue, she alone is free ; 

She will teach you how to climb 

Higher than the sphery chime, 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


From “ The Areopagitica.” 

As good almost killa man as kill a good book. 
Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image ; but he who destroys a good book kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. 
Many a man lives a burthen to the earth ; but a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose toa life beyond 


life. 
From “ Paradise Lost.” 


Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. | 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird— 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests — 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 


She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 

_ The starry host, rode brightest, till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent Queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


SKY PICTURES IN MAY. 
By EsrELLER M. Hart. 


Vie HILE, with the changing seasons, Mother 
o Nature has been rapidly turning the 
leaves of her delightful book for us, 
showing us new beauties of form and 

color on every page, the leaves of the 

wonderful book above us have been turning too, 


and many of the golden pictures which we studied 


together in midwinter have been rolled away be- 
yond the western horizon and new ones have taken 
their places. 

There are some of these sky pictures, however, 
which we can see the whole year round, because 
the stars which form them never set in our latitude ; 
and we may be interested to study these a little 
before we turn our attention to those which the 
changing season has brought us. 

Noticeable among these are Ursa Major and 
Ursa Minor, the Great and the Little Bear, and 
Cassiopeia. Early in the evening on the first of 
May the Great Bear is high in the north. 


distinguished by the cluster of seven bright stars 
forming what is generally called the Big Dipper ; 
four stars forming the bowl and three the handle. 
At this season of the year the top of the dipper 
appears downward to us, with the handle toward 
the east. The western star in the bottom of the 
dipper and the bright star in the top of the dipper 
just north of it are generally called the Pointers, 
because a line joining them and continued in the 
same direction twenty-eight degrees farther would 
reach the North Polar Star, so they seem to point 
to it. The constellation of Ursa Major contains 
a great many stars, but this noticeable cluster is 
called the Great Bear for the whole constellation. 
It was an object studied by many ancient nations, 
and it is asomewhat remarkable coincidence that the 
Iroquois of our own America and the earliest Ara- 
bians should both have given to it the name of the 


Great Bear. In some parts of England it has been 


called Charles’s Wain—that is, wagon—because it 
was thought to resemble a wagon drawn by three 
horses in a row. It has also been called the Plow. 

The constellation of the Little Bear has also 
somewhat the form of adipper. Tae Polar Star 
is atthe end of the handle, and the other stars 
revolve around it. The Little Dipper is very much 
smaller than the Big Dipper, and not nearly so con- 
spicuous. The Polar Star has been more univer- 
sally studied than any other. The Greeks called it 
the Cynosure. It is very nearly to this star that 
the compass points, but hundreds of years before 


the invention of the compass it was a guide to 


sailors and travelers in many lands. Ursa Major 
and Ursa Minor, so the story goes, were once a 
mother and son, Callisto and Arcas. Callisto was 
very beautiful, and excited the jealousy of Juno, 
who changed her into a bear. Poor Callisto suf- 
fered untold misfortunes, and finally one day discov- 
ered her son Arcas in a wood hunting. Involun- 
tarily she approached him, and he, alarmed, would 
have killed her on the spot, had not Jupiter, seeing 
them, snatched them both away, and, changing the 
son to a little bear, set them in the heavens. At 
this honor Juno was much offended, and, through 
her entreaties that they might never be allowed to 
touch the earth or sink into the ocean as do the 
other stars, the powers of the ocean decreed that 
they should constantly move round and round in 
the heavens and never set. James Russell Lowell, 
in his poem Prometheus,” refers to the fact that 
these stars never set, in the lines— 

The Bear that prowled all night about the fold 
Of the North Star, hath shrunk into his den, 
Scared by the blithesome footsteps of the dawn.” 

About as far below the North Star as the Great 
Bear is above are the six stars in the form of a W 
which form Cassiopeia’s chair, upon which the 
‘“‘gtarred Æthiop queen” is supposed to be seated 
in royal state. She was placed among the stars 
after her death, but during her life she had won 
the hatred of Juno and the sea-nymphs because 
she had boasted that she was more beautiful than 
they, and through their inflaence she was placed in 
that part of heaven so near the pole that every 
night she is obliged half the time to hold her head 
downward to give her a lesson in humility. 

Now, turning our attention away from the cir- 
eumpolar constellations, as they are called, let us 
notice a beautiful star which is shining now in the 
east. This is Arcturus, a star of the first magni- 
tude. A little east of the meridian is Denebola in 
the tail of Leo, the Lion. A line connecting these 
stars would form one side of an equilateral triangle, 


It is 
too well known to need careful description, being 
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which would be completed by connecting them both 


with Spica, a bright star in the southeast. Another 


triangle of similar proportions is formed by con- 
necting Arcturus and Denebola with Cor Caroli, a 
littie northeast of the zenith, and, joining these 
two triangles, we form the great Diamond of Virgo. 

Arcturus is a very brilliant star of a reddish 
hue, resembling the planet Mars. It is situated in 
the knee of Bootes, the Bear-Driver. Bootes is 
represented as the figure of a huntsman running, 
holding a club in his right hand, and in his left the 
leash of his two greyhounds, Asterion and Chara, 
with which he seems to be pursuing the Great Bear. 
The old story that Bootes is another name for 
Arcas, the son of Callisto, and that Jupiter placed 
him among the stars in the attitude of pursuing 
his mother, seems more suitable than the other 
story of his becoming the Little Bear. The beauty 
of Arcturus was a favorite theme for verse among 
ancient writers, and it is mentioned more than 
once in the Book of Job. Arcturus is supposed to 
be one of the stars nearest the earth. 

Cor Caroli is situated in the heart of the hound, 
Chara. 

Spica is in the ear of corn which the Virgin holds 
in her hand. The Virgin was the goddess of 
innocence and purity; Astra, the last of the gods 
to abandon the earth, when in the wicked Iron Age 
the gods all left it. It was the hope of poets that 
they would return, and they eang of the time when 

„All crimes shall cease . 
Peaee o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend.” 


Read this description of her beauty from an 

ancient verse : 
Her lovely tresses glow with starry light; 

Stars ornament the bracelet on her hand; 

Her vest in ample fold glitters with stars; 

Beneath her snowy feet they shine; her eyes 

Lighten, all glorious, with the heavenly rays, 

But first the star which crowns the golden sheaf.” 


Denebola, we have said, is in the tail of Leo. 
About 25° west of it is Regulus, a star of the first 
magnitude in the breast of the Lion. Regulus was 
named from the illustrious Roman Consul of that 
name. It is situated in the group of stars known 
as the Sickle, being at the end of the handle. The 
other stars in the Sickle are in the jaw and neck of 
Leo. A line drawn from Denebola through Regu- 
lus and extended 7° or 8° farther will point out 
two rather faint stars situated in the fore claws 


about 3° apart. 


According to the Greek story, Leo was the lion 
slain by Hercules. By the wicked arts of Juno, 
Hercules was placed under the power of his cousin 
Eurystheus, and compelled to do all that he com- 
manded. Eurystheus bade him enter upon a 
series of desperate adventures which are called 
the Twelve Labors of Hercules.” The first was 
the fight with a fierce lion which infested the 
valley of Nemea. Eurystheus commanded Her- 
cules to bring him the skin of this animal; and 
the youth slew the lion with his own hands and 
carried it on his back to Eurystheus. 

There are two other little star-pictures worthy 
to trace at this time. One of these, Berenice’s 
Hair, is a cluster of very faint stars situated a 
little southeast of a line connecting Denebola and 
Cor Caroli. The stars which compose this group 
are so faint that they cannot be seen when the 
moon is bright. They have a soft luster somewhat 
resembling that of the Milky Way. There is a 
pretty story connected with this little picture, of a 
beautiful Egyptian queen who pledged her hair to 
Venus if she would return her husband in safety 
from a dangerous expedition. After the king’s 
victorious return, true to her vow, the queen 
placed her locks in the temple of Venus. But 
Jupiter, seeing them and struck with their bright 


beauty, stole them and placed them on high among 


the stars. 

A little southwest of Spica is a small rectangle 
of faint stars. This marks the constellation of 
Covous, the Crow. The crow, so the story goes, 
was originally of “ purest white,” but was changed 
for tale-bearing to “sooty black.” According to 
the Greeks, Apollo sent the crow to watch Coronis, 
whom he loved. The crow discovered that she 
was not true to him, and told Apollo, who fired an 
arrow at her, causing her death. But to reward 
the crow he placed her among the constellations. 

Another constellation is now rising in the north- 
east which we may study a little later—that of 
Lyra, the Harp; but the story of that we will 
leave until the page of the heavens has been turned 
a little farther and we watch the pictures of the 
midsummer sky. 


> 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
LOST? 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was 

lost, and is found.’’—St. Luke xv., 24. 
Qe HAT is the meaning of this word “ lost? 
We speak of a lost world, a lost soul, a 
lost sinner. What do we mean? Not 
what does theology mean? Not whatdo 
the creeds mean? Not what does the 
preacher mean? But what does the New Testa- 
ment mean? What does the Master mean? Let 
us look for a moment at these three parables in 
the 15th of Luke, in each one of which this word 
„lost occurs, and see if we can discern its mean- 
ing. 
"he the first, a sheep strays away from the fold. 
He wanders off into the wilderness. The shepherd 
goes after him, finds him wandering in the wilder- 
ness, brings him back to the fold. He is a lost 
sheep because he has strayed, not from the physi- 
cal inclosure merely, but from that fellowship, that 
companionship, that flock to which he belongs. He 
fancied he could find better herbage than the shep- 
herd could find for him. He fancied he could do 
better for himself, and so he left the flock. He forgot 
that he was one of many; forgot that he belonged 
to a great companionship; and so he left that compan- 
ionship, and in himself sought for his own well- 
being; and he was a lost sheep because he had lost 
the fold and the fold had lost him. 

We are not made to live alone. God setteth the 
solitary in families. Individualism is death to so- 
ciety, and, sooner or later, to the individual. God 
has made the human race to be one great brother- 
hood. And when a man breaks away from that 
brotherhood, ceases to consider his relations to his 
fellow-men, begins to think, “I will take care of 
myself, and my neighbor shall take care of him- 
self,” then he is lost to society; and, in so far as he 
can effect it, then society is lost, brotherhood is 
lost, disruption begins. This is the first, the sim- 
plest, meaning of this word lost. God has intended 
the human race to live in a great partnership. 
Whenever you or I break away from this partner- 
ship, this brotherhood, and begin to think of our- 
selves instead of our fellow-men, then we are lost to 
society, and society is lost to us. We are born into 
the family ; born into life as a member of a family, 
as a unit in a government, as one of a social and 
industrial organization. We cannot live except in 
such fellowship. The life of Thoreau depends on 
the social and industrial fellowship which he repu- 
diates. Much as men satirize society, much as 
they scoff at its follies, there is no possibility of 
human life without society. Weare knit together in 
social organization, in industrial organization, in 
political organization, in the family organization. 
These are necessary factors in our life. When 
one forgets this, and begins to think only or 
chiefly of himself, and not also of his brother man, 
that moment there begins a disintegration of the 
social organism. Let the father consider, not, What 
do I owe to my wife and children? but, What do 
my wife and children owe to me? and death has en- 
tered the family. Let the child consider, not, What 
can I do for mother, father, brother, or sister? but, 
How much can my mother, father, brother, or sister 
do for me, what are their obligations to me? let 
the child become self-centered, and instantly there 
becomes disruption and chaos in the household. 
So in government, when the statesman considers 
not what he owes the country, but what the country 
owes him. So in industry, let a man forget that 
he owes the world something and think that the 
world owes him a living, and he is on the road to 
become a thief. When a man forgets his neigh- 
bor and thinks only of himself, seeks only for 
himself, he is lost to society, society were bet- 
ter without him. Or, if that be not true, it is 
only because he cannot, in the complicated 
structure of society, serve himself without also 
serving his neighbor. All the disorders, the anar- 
chy, the conflicts that take place in society, grow 
out of this individualism. Thereis only one way to 
repress the disorders of society. It is to go back 
to this central truth that God has set the solitary 
in families, that he meant men to be one great 
brotherhood, to be linked together by loyalty to 
God, that they are one flock with one Shepherd. 


— 


1 Preached in 13 Church, Sunday morning, April 
5, — Reported by Henry Winans, and — by the 
author. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


We have been trying in history to see how we 
could make blessed governments without God. We 
have said, We will search out the very best man 
we can find, and he shall be father and king, and 
we will obey him ;” and when we have had a God- 
less king and a Godless people the result has been 
despotism. We have dethroned him and have 
said, We will select afew of the best men, and 
this oligarchy shall rule over us; and the Godless 
oligarchy ruling over a Godless people has 
brought ruin. We have dethroned the oligarchy, 
and have said, “ We will get the best and noblest 
of the land, and they shall be its masters and its 
rulers ;” but if they have been a Godless aristoc- 
racy, the result has been no better. We have said, 
„We will have no king, no oligarchy, no landed 
aristocracy ; but we will have the Church rule over 
us. We will select the priests, the ministers of re- 
ligion ; they shall be our governors.” But when this 
brotherhood has forgotten God, and ambition or 
selfishness or self-centering has taken the place of 
love to men and love to God, the result has been 
the same, and society has gone down to death. 
Then we have said, The people shall rule them - 
selves.” And there are a great many men in Amer. 
ica to-day who will say, “ A democracy can get 
along safely without a religion and without a God.” 
Bat the heart of all organization is loyalty, and 
just so long as society is without that heart, just so 
long it has in it the beginnings of anarchy. God- 
less king and Godless people: result, Russia. God- 
less oligarchy and Godless people: result, Venice. 
Godless aristocracy and Godless people: result, Ire- 
land. Godless hierarchy and Godless people: re- 
sult, Spain. Godless democracy and Godless peo- 
pie: result, France in the French Revolution. 

So in industry: in very large measure industrial 
reforms have been and to-day are schemes for 
enabling selfish men ruled by selfishness to get 
along amicably and peacefully together. It can 
never be done. Society that has lost God and lost 
love has lost itself; this love disrupted, everything 
is disrupted, and no other bond can possibly take 
its place. With Jesus Christ for a Master and 
Paul for a slave, slavery would not be so bad. 
With Caiaphas for a master and Judas Iscariot for 
an employed, free contract ends in treachery and 
death. It is personal character that, in the last 
analysis, must save society, whether you look at it 
as a family or a government or an industrial 
organization. Let the second hand of your watch 
get lazy, and say, I do not see why I should run 
round any faster than the hour hand; letthe main- 
spring get ambitious, and say, I do not see why 1 
cannot move as quickly as the hairspring: what 
kind of time will your watch keep? The bond of 
perfectness is love; that is, God. The center of 
society is God; that is, love. Nor can society as a 
political organization or a social organization or a 
democratic organization be brought back to itself 
until it is brought back to this loyalty and this 
God. Society is lost, and the world is lost, with- 
out love and without God. 

I believe that democracy is better than aristoc- 
racy, and aristocracy better than oligarchy. I 
believe that feudalism was better than slavery, 
individualism better than feudalism, and that state 
of industrial co operation toward which I think we 
are rapidly tending will be better than individual- 
ism. But liberty is better than slavery, because it 
makes bettermen. And if co-operation and combi- 
nation in industrial brotherhood is better than 
individualism, it will only be because it makes 
better men. And the bund of society is love—that 
is, God. And society that has lost love and lost 
God is a lost society, and never will find its way 
back to order and to peace and to well-being until 
it finds its way to this great truth, that all loyalty 
and allegiance is to God. 

In the second parable there is a piece of silver. 
It has dropped from the owner’s purse and rolled 
away into some dark corner of the room, and there 
it lies. In one sense it has the same value that it 
had before; the king’s image is stamped upon it; 
the same amount of gold or silver is in it. But it 
is a useless bit of waste metal, because it is lost. It 
belonged to the owner, and he could send it to do 
what work he would. But now it has gone off by 
itself, is no longer obedient to his will, serves him 
no more, is therefore a lost coin. My friends, if I 
were to say to you, Some of you are lost men and 
lost women, you would resent it. And yet is it 


not true, in the Christ sense, in the sense of this 
parable? Here is a man who says, I belong to 
God, and God belongs to me; I am his man, in his 
keeping, to do his work, to fulfill his mission, to 
ran his errands. Iam here in the world that I may 
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help to redeem it; Lord, what can I do to help? 
Here are hungry; whom can I feed? Here are 
naked; whom can I clothe? Here are degraded ; 
whom can I uplift? Where can I do the most for 
you in doing the most for your children? But 
when man or woman or child says to himself, I 
will do what will please me, do what I can for my- 
self—his is a lost life. It is lost to God. Not 
that God may not find it again, not that God will 
not seek for it until he finds it; but now it is lost; 
lost because out of personal relation to God. 

A large measure—I do not say all, but a large 
measure—of what we call agnosticism has its root in 
self will. The man began by asking, not, Lord, 
what wilt thou?“ but, Soul of mine, what wilt 
thou?” He ceases to look for the will of God, he 
ceases to seek to obey God, and so, little by little, 
he loses the power of seeing and knowing and 
being companion with God. He who is not doing 
God's work in the world, who is living for himself 
and not for God, who acknowledges no supreme 
loyalty and allegiance to the divine Father, who 
does not count himself the servant and God the 
Master, himself the child and God the Father, 
himself the subject and God the King; who is 
not praying by his life, by his walk, by his 
conversation, Thy kingdom come; who, how- 
ever he may phrase the Lord's Prayer in the 
sanctuary, on the week day and in the counting- 
room and at the polls always says, My kingdom 
come, my will be done —he is a lost soul: lost 
to God; lost because out of place; lost because 


not fulfilling the service and function which God 


has for him. 

If we follow a little further, and take that last 
parable, well called the crown and pearl of all 
Christ's parables, I think we shall see that “lost ” 
carries with it something deeper even than this. 
When we forget our fellow-men we are lost to 
society ; when we forget our God we are lost to 
God. But there is something more than that; when 
we thus forget our fellow-men and our God we are 
lost to ourselves. The prodigal son is not lost 
merely because he is out of relation to his fellow- 
men, nor because he is out of relation to God; but 
he is out of relation to his own true self, and there 
begins to be in him a disease which, if it goes on 
and reaches its natural consummation, will prove 
to be a mortal disease. All that was best and 
noblest in him begins to be vitiated and degraded 
when he leaves his father’s home. His appetite, 
which, while he was at home loyal to his father 
and mother, was building up his body for his 
father’s service, and making him strong and manly 
and vigorous, now that he has gone away from 
his father and has forgotten his service and 
loyalty to him, has become a self-indulgent appe- 
tite, to deteriorate him with drunkenness and 
licentiousness. He had ambition, and if that am- 
bition had only been turned in the right direction, 
in noble service for his father in his father’s home, 
it would have helped him to be a true, noble man 
under his father’s roof; but now that he is lost to 
his father, this ambition urges him on to provoke 
laughter and clapping of hands of the drunkards 
and the harlots he is living with. His love was 
meant to link him to father and mother and 
brother and sister and friends, and, above all, to 
God. But this love has turned to license and 
sensuality; it has made him the companion of 
harlots; it is eating the life out of him. His very 
love has turned to vice. If you look through the 
history of the world, you will see that there is not 
one single evil in man that has not been the 
misuse and abuse of a great good, nor one 
single good in man that, wrongfully used, has not 
borne evil fruit. Ambition ought to stir a man by 
wonderful impulse to be worthy to be called the 
child of God. But ambition, when God is out of 
it, deluges all Europe with blood, and leaves 
the skeletons with their bleaching bones on every 
battlefield. Acquisitiveness, which ought to nerve 
every man with energy that he may gather 
in order that he may distribute, when love is 
forgotten and God is forgotten becomes a great 
covetousness that destroys all manhood, leaves only 
a machine. Conscience, the divine guide of the 
soul, becomes cruelest of all cruel faculties. Love 
unsanctified becomes sensuous, degrading, soul- 
destroying. When there is no faith with love that 
lifts the heart up to lay hold on God, the man is 
lost not only to society and to God, but he is lost 
to his own true self. He is no longer a sheep in 
the fold. He is no longer a piece of coin ready to 
render service for the owner. And he is no longer 
a man; the very manhood has been eaten out and 
destroyed. Here the parable stops, for the sheep 
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is found, and the coin is found, and the owner is 
found. 

But what if they be not found ? 

Then the coin will never render service, and will 
be but as a bit of dirt in the corner of the room, 
forgotten. Then the sheep, through all the pitiable 
and baneful experiences of desert-wandering, will 
finally die of starvation, and leave its bones to 
bleach in the wilderness. And the son will go 
steadily down step by step, and conscience and 
reverence and love and faith and all manhood will 
die out of his life; and whether he exists as the 
coin exists, a useless bit of animal existence in some 
forgotten corner of God’s kingdom, or whether he 
dies and leaves no trace behind, dust to dust and 
ashes to ashes—a question often and hotly discussed 
IL know not that it makes so much difference. 
There is no life except the life that is in God. 
And here or there, this side the grave or the other, 
you and I must find God and be found of God, or 
we are lost—lost to the universe, lost to him, and 
Jost to our own selves. 


CAPTIVITY OF ISRAEL.“ 


By Lyman ABBOrr. 


HE first thing which impresses me in 
reading this account is the simple truth- 
®) fulness of the historian. He is not a 
misanthrone. He does not wish to 
| depreciate his nation. But he is not a 
eulogist. A Jew, writing of Jews, possessed, pre- 
sumptively, of all the pride of the proudest nation 
on the face of the globe, he abates not one jot or 
tittle of the just condemnation which the mis- 
deeds of his nation merit; extenuates nothing; 
utters no condemnation of the attacking and en- 
slaving Assyrians. Does ancient history afford 
any other illustration of an annalist so fair, so 
impartial, so severe in his judgments of his own 
people? Does even modern history? Individual 
men and individual epochs have been condemned, 
but I do not recall in ancient or modern literature 
the parallel to the historical books of the Bible 
in this respect.. The impartiality of the historians 
is one of the incidental and not insignificant evi- 
dences of their divine inspiration ; of the fact that 
they were actuated by a spirit higher than their 
own, that enabled them to see and to write in the 
light of God’s truth. 

In this account it seems to me easy to trace 
some lessons illustrated in other histories than 
that of Israel; pre-eminently the truth that a 
right theology—a right conception, that is, of God 
and of his government and law—really underlies 
the welfare of the State and the community, and 
so the temporal as well as the eternal welfare of 
the individual. 

Verses 7,8. The children of Israel have cast off 
their allegiance to the true God and given their 
allegiance to other and false gods. This does not 
merely mean that they have called God Baal in- 
stead of Jehovah. What name is given to God is 
a matter of small moment; what conception is 
formed of God is a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. God had revealed himself to Moses as a 
God of righteousness, justice, love, mercy, a per- 
sonal and a sympathetic God; a God whose 
character is interpreted by the highest and holiest 
elements in human nature; a God that is a Shep- 
herd, a Husband, a Father. This conception of 
God the people had cast away to embrace one of 
mere power; a God of nature simply; a deification 
of force; a God whose representation was found 
in natural objects, and even in the animal crea- 
tion. This was the beginning of their degeneracy ; 
just as the creeping in of image-worship into the 
primitive Church was the commencement of the 
corruption which made the middle ages also dark 
ages; just as the Mahometan conception of God 
asa Being only of might and of narrow-minded 
partiality has made the Mahometan religion 
always one of cruelty and hardness. No people 
are ever purer or better than the God they worship. 

Verses 9-12. A false conception of God is the 
foundation of superstition. From it flows every 
form of corrupting and degrading worship. The 
foundation of true religion is love; the foundation 
of false religion is fear. Or, if the reader replies, 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” then it may be said, The foundation of 
false religion is physical fear; the foundation of 
true religion, moral fear: the fear of personal 


degradation; the fear of separation from holy 
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companionship; the fear of the just and right 
disapprobation of a holy God; the fear of estrange- 
ment from him; the fear of love; the fear which 
the husband has of wounding the wife, and the 
wife has of wounding the husband. 

Out of the mere physical fear, the fear of a 
despotic God, the fear of mere penalty, comes al- 
ways a ceremonial religion. The religion of love 
is simple; the religion of fear is complex; the re- 
ligion of love seeks to please God by righteous- 
ness ; the religion of fear seeks to placate God by 
elaborate ceremonialism. Images, multiplied tem- 
ples, burning of incense, these are elements in a 
picture which has been repeated in the history of 
the Church whenever the worship of a God that 
is a Father has been supplanted by the worship 
of a God that is a despot; whenever the religion 
of life has been supplanted by the religion of mere 
rite and ceremony. 

Verses 13, 14. Superstition begets obstinacy. 
The story is an old one now. The history of the 
Church has been from that day to the present a 
repetition of this chapter. Prophet after prophet 
rising up, bearing testimony, rejected, often mar- 
tyred: Christ, Paul, Polycarp, Savonarola, Huss, 
Wycliffe, Tindale, Luther, Wesley, way down to 
our own day. Every man who bears testimony 
against the sins of his own day is denounced by 
the Church then and honored by the Church in 
the near future. If we count life as a school, it 
must be conceded that God has had a hard set of 

upils. 
: Vane 15,16. The folly of false religion. It 
serves no purpose. It is a following of vanity. 

Verse 17. The inhumanity of false religion. 
True religion is always tender of humanity ; false 
religion is always careless of humanity. There 
has been no such ravaging dragon in history as 
false religion. There have been no wars so cruel 
as the wars of Alva in Spain; no massacres 80 
bloodthirsty as the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
no cruelties so ingenious as those of the Inquisi. 
tion. The cruelties practiced in the name of 
Moloch shrink into insignificance compared with 
those which the same spirit of superstition has 
practiced in the name of Christ. It is not the 
name of the deity, it is the spirit of the worshiper 
which God condemns. 

Verse 18. The end is always the same; religious 
corruption is always the prelude to national de- 
struction. The history of Israel is not a more 
solemn witness than that of Spain, three centuries 
ago the peer of the noblest and most powerful 
nations of Europe; that of France, which has not 
yet recovered from the effects of the loss of her 
best blood in the persecution of the Huguenots ; 
that of Italy, which is but slowly recovering her 
lost prestige by casting off the bondage of an 
allegiance to a false conception of God ; that of 
Turkey, the cause of whose national decay is her 
false national religion. 

All of whieh points to three practical lessons : 

1. The right knowledge and worship of God are 
essential to national life. 

2. Those who, in the church and Sunday-school, 
are conserving a right knowledge and worship 
of God are conserving the State and the com- 
munity. 

3. Teaching a right theology, if by that is meant 
a right knowledge of God, the worship of a 
Father, not a despot—of a personal Jehovah, not an 
impersonal Baal—a religion of love, not of super- 
stitious fear—is the highest service that can be 
rendered the Church, the State, or the individual. 


HOW PEOPLE GET INTO PUZZLEDOM, 
AND HOW THEY MAY GET OUT. 


By rae Rev. WILLIAM Burnet WRIGHT. 


HE Sermon on the Mount stands at the 
beginning of the New Testament. It 
vas preached before any of the Epistles 
were written. We therefore assume— 

. 4 though we know better—that it was 
penned and published before the other parts of the 
New Testament. 

This assumption has muddled Christian theelogy 
for centuries. The creeds have been built upon it. 
Theologians have taught as if the Gospels had 
been first given to the world, and the Epistles 
added to explain and supplement them. 

That is the reverse of the fact. Ground must 
be cleared and rubbish removed before the farmer 
plants. The Epistles are largely occupied in remov- 
ing rubbish of Jewish and Gentile prejadice to pre- 
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pare for the Gospels. When the churches had fed 
upon Paul's writings, in which Peter said were 
things hard to be understood even in his time, 
the Sermon on the Mount in its present form was 
published. By it Christians must correct misunder- 
standings and solve perplexities into which they 
had fallen. Theologians have inverted the order. 
Since Augustine they have been trying to unlock 
the key with the door instead of unlocking the door 
with the key. 

The Gospels were the last step in the inspired 
revelation of Christ and Christianity. John's Gospel 
the last. Everything else in the New Testament 
must be interpreted by them. The Epistles are not 
the authoritative commentaries upon the Epistles}; 
the Gospels are the authoritative commentaries on 
the Epistles. The Gospels are the light of the New 
Testament. Matthew's introduction to the“ Ser- 
mon photographs the Christendom of to-day. 

Seeing the multitudes, he went up into a moun- 
tain, and when he was set his disciples came unto 
him, and he opened his mouth and taught them.” 

It was not the beginning of his ministry. He 
had lived every syllable of the sermon before he 
spoke a word of it. The beatitudes are his auto- 
biography. For the time had come to translate 
his deeds into speech. He had been loved by 
many, worshiped by a few, hated by more, misun- 
derstood by all. But he could not be hid. 

Every man and woman who had seen or heard 
of him had come to feel their own lives were or 
might be influenced by this man. Some saw in 
him a teacher, some a physician, some a prophet, 
some a politician, some an enemy, some a Saviour. 
Endless reports of him were in the air. Therefore 
the multitude came, some to see, some to hear, 
some to criticise, some to be healed, some because 
others came. None yet knew him as he was. 
Few knew him at all. All this is true of Christendom 
to- day. There is no language in which Christ has 
not been named, no peopie among which curiosity 
about him has not arisen. In nominally Christian 
lands he is the center of thought. For eighteen 
centuries men have loved him, hated him, served 
him, fought him, but few have deeply known him. 
Immense atrocities have been committed in his 
name; boundless benevolences have been inspired 
by his Spirit. Men have crowned him, crucified 
him, done to him everything but let him alone, 
put him out of sight and mind—that they have not 
been able to do, hard as they have tried to do it. 

And at last men are coming to Him to learn 
who he is. They no longer rest in what any of us 
say about him. Every man has in his hand all 
that Jesus is reported to have said or done, and 
the right of private judgment is undisputed. His 
words are being read through microscopes, weighed 
in balances, fused in crucibles—by men whose only 
desire is to prove them false; by men whose only 
desire is to prove them true; by men whose only 
desire is to learn if they are false or true. The 
existence of the Jewish nation, as every man sees 
clearly to-day, depended upon its believing, under- 
standing, and obeying him. The Jews disbelieved, 
misunderstood, and disobeyed him. Their ruin 
followed fast. 

The fate of Christendom hangs on the same 
balance. 

Socialism to-day declares by its great thinkers, 
and repeats by its little ones, that the rich must 
consent to the renunciation of their wealth. If 
mankind can be convinced that Jesus meant that, 
taught it in the parable of Dives, in his directions to 
the rich young man, in the beatitudes to the poor, 
modern society will be disintegrated. All the 
wealth and culture of Christendom combined are 
not strong enough to withstand a movement pushed 
by the universal conviction that it is Christ’s will. 

The weakness of the Socialism thought out by 
Brissot, planted by Rousseau, watered by Voltaire, 
withered and burnt up by the French Revolution, 
was that it counted Christ Le Scélerat.”’ 

The strength of the Socialism of to-day is that it 
fights in the name of Christ and believes that it 
represents Christianity while the Church repre- 
sents Antichrist. 

Therefore it is wisdom for all—not only of his 
disciples, but of those who care for their money 
and their influence to go to him, and by the study 
of his Sermon learn what his meaning is. 


Are we brought into fellowship with God, and 
made partakers of his nature; and is that the sum 
of revelation, the pivotal idea of Christianity ? 
Behold its vivid expression, first in our baptism, 
and continuously in our communion. 
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-Revicious News. 
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A new edition of Professor 
Briggs's inaugural address on as- 
suming the Edward Robinson 
Chair of Biblical Theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary on January 20 is issued 
this week, with an appendix answering some of 
the criticisms which have been made on it. We shall 
probably speak of this statement more fully when we 
have had an opportunity of examining it carefully. 
Meanwhile we give the following excerpts which have 
appeared in the press of this city. In the preface to 
the new edition Professor Briggs says: “I have seen 
nothing in the hostile criticism to lead me to make any 
changes whatever either in the matter or the form of 
the address.” Elsewhere he says: ‘“ Verbal in- 
spiration was not taught me by any of my theo- 
logical teachers in the Union Theological Seminary. 
In my experience this scholastic dogma has kept 
many men away from the Bible. I yield to no 
one in reverence for the Bible. My life is devoted 
to the study of the Bible. Every word, every 
syllable, every letter receives reverent and careful 
handling. But reverence is the stoutest foe to super- 
stition. Bibliolatry is a well-known vice of Protest- 
antism.” Of a supposititious middle state Pro- 
fessor Briggs says, after emphasizing at length his 
belief in moral regeneration after death and ultimate 
salvation to all who will receive it: “Believers who 
enter the middle state enter guiltless ; they are par- 
doned and justified, and nothing will be able to separate 
them from Christ’s love. They are also delivered 
from all temptation. They are encircled with influ- 
ences for good such as they have never enjoyed before. 
But they are still the same persons, with ail the gifts 
and graces, and also the same habits of mind, disposi- 
tion, and temper as they had when they left the world. 
Death destroys the body. It does not change the 
moral and religious nature of man. The eternal pun- 
ishment of a man whose evil nature has been stripped 
from him and left in the grave is an absurdity. The 
fathers and doctors of the Church will be the teachers 
of the dead as they taught the living.” 


A Statement 
from 
Professor Briggs. 


Only a few months ago we announced 


Death of the 
Archbishop in these columns the elevation to the 
of York. Archbishopric of York of the Rev. Dr. 


William Connor Magee to succeed the 
lately deceased Archbishop Thomson. This week the 
cable tells us of the death of Archbishop Magee, at 
the age of seventy. Dr. Magee was a man of remark- 
able personal force, of original ideas, and though in 
matters of opinion he was frequently conservative, he 
was aggressive in all lines of church work, and was 
essentially an organizer and a leaderof men. By many 
judges Dr. Magee was considered the most eloquent 
speaker in the Church, and Lord Beaconsfield once put 
on record his opinion that Dr. Magee was second only 
to the late Dr. Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, as a 
parliamentary debater. The late Archbishop of York 
was by birth an Irishman, and ina way he was the last 
connecting link between the Church of England and 
the disestablished Irish Church ; for he was a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College, Dublin, and was, it is believed, 
the only Trinity man who ever received an English 
bishopric ; in 1868 Dr. Magee was appointed Bishop 
of Peterborough, mainly because of his fame as an 
eloguent preacher, as a lecturer at the universities, and 
as a debater on religio-political questions. As a bishop 
he, of course, was entitled to a seat in the House of 
Lords, and there his opposition to the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church culminated in what was his most 
famous speech. He was the founder also of the first 
of the so-called Church Defense” societies, and 
among his greatest pulpit efforts was one preached be- 
fore that society on Tne Voluntary System and the 
Church.” Many of Dr. Magee’s sermons and ad- 
dresses have been published, and as a scholar he had 
an enviable reputation ; but still his fame will chiefly 
rest on his bold and vigorous pulpit oratory, on his 
sometimes caustic wit, and on his ability to manage and 
control those over whom he was placed. Dr. Magee 
was in bad health last January, when he was raised to 
the Arehbishopric of York, but had been gaining 
ground until very recently, when he was attacked by 
influenza. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


At Princeton the seventy-ninth anni- 
versary of the Theological Seminary 
took place last week. The graduat- 
ing class numbers forty-eight, many of whom have 
already received calls to fields of labor. The most 
interesting event of the week was the announcement by 
the Board of Directors that a new professorship was 
to be established ; it is for the study of Biblical Theol- 
ogy, and this fact is one more indication of the growing 
importance of this branch of study in our theologica] 
and collegiate institutions. It has not yet been decided 
to whom the professorship will be offered. The address 
to the graduating class was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
George Alexander, of this city. At the alumni meet- 
ing Professor Warfield spoke of the work of the Sem- 
inary, saying emphatically: ‘ Princeton Seminary 
stands on the Bible, and here the Bible is taught. 
Above all else we have taught the Bible and Biblical 
theology.” Another of the speakers was the Rev. Dr. 
Parke, of Pittston, Pa., who was introduced by Dr. 
Thompson as “a sound Presbyterian, but with strong 
leanings toward Christianity.” The George S. Green 
fellowship for the best examination in Hebrew and the 
best thesis was awarded to L. T. Patton ; this fellow- 
ship is worth $600 annually. At the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary the important event of the week has been 
the formal election to the chair of Systematic. and 
Dogmatic Theology of the Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van 
Dyke, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn ; it is probable that Dr. Van Dyke will ac- 
cept the election ; this is the fourth time that a pro- 
fessorship in one of the Presbyterian seminaries has 
been offered him. The fifty-first anniversary of the 
Union Seminary takes place May 18-19. The subject 
for special discussion by the Alumni Association is 


At the 
Seminaries. 


„Christian Union.” We continue to see in the daily 


papers reports of the adoption by various presbyteries 
of overtures to the General Assembly on the subject 
of Dr. Briggs’s address. The Assembly meets ia 
Detroit on May 21, and we shall, of course, give our 
readers a full account of the important features of the 
debates that will ensue. 


We often receive inquiries concern- 


Training 
for ing the best method of study and 
preparation for Christian work out- 


Lay Work. 
side the ministry. There are two 


institutions which we always mention in that connec- 
tion as affording thorough instruction : Mr. Moody’s 
Bible Institute in Chicago, of which the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey is Superintendent, and the School for Chris- 
tian Workers in Springfield, Mass., founded by the 
Rev. David Reed, and of which the Rev. E. P. Arm- 
strong is now in charge. A circular just published by 
the latter institution gives encouraging facts and fig- 
ures as to the growth of the work. Within less than 
a year calls have come to the school for thirty-two 
Sunday-school missionaries, sixteen State Sunday- 
school secretaries, and twenty-four superintendents, 
mission workers, pastor’s helpers, and other lay assist- 
tants. The list of men who have been trained at the 
school includes students of four or five denominations, 
and the werk of the institution is distinctly interde- 
nominational and unsectarian. The school is dis- 
tinctively one for training laymen, not a lecture course 
nor a theological seminary ; in fact, it is stated that 
applicants who wish to be fitted for the ministry are 
promptly rejected and directed to the regular divinity 
schools. 


Under this general title the American 
Newspaper Directory classes no less 
than 955 periodicals published in this 
country, or about one-twentieth of the entire number 
of newspapers and periodicals printed in the United 
States. The total estimated circulation is very near 
4,000,000, which would intimate that the papers are 
seen by at least two or three times that number of 
readers. The Roman Catholics head the list with 127 
papers having about 750,000 circulation, but the Meth- 
odists are close behind them with 147 papers having 
about 660,000 circulation. Of undenominational relig- 
ious papers it is reported that there are now 39, with 
265,000 subscribers. Here are some of the curiosities 
of the list: Christian Science has 5 papers only. 
There are 3 Anti-Roman Catholic, with a total circula- 
tion of less than 10,000; 1 is devoted to “ Radical 
Holiness,” 1 to the Church of God, 6 to Latter-Day 
Saints, 2 to Mennonites, 1 to restoring tribes of Israel 
to Palestine, 1 in New Hampshire to the Shakers. 


Religious 
Newspapers. 


But four religious papers are credited with more than 
100,000 circulation each, viz.: Chicago, “ World-Wide 
Missions,” monthly, Methodist, 100,000 ; New York, 
“Catholic News,” weekly, Roman Catholic, 156,065; 


Philadelphia, Sunday-School Times,” weekly, unde- 


nominational, 143,971, and Philadelphia Advance,” 
quarterly, Baptist, 150,000. The Salvation Army has 
a “ War Cry,” the Evangelicals a “ Railroader” and a 


Pusher, and the Spiritualists a “Summerland ;” the 


Baptists a “Headlight,” Outpost, Vanguard,“ 
and “Battle Flag,” and the Faithists one—and one 


only—called the Firebrand.” 
What the When an archdeacon of the Eng- 
Salvation Army lish Established Church can speak 
Has Done. so warmly of the Salvation Army 


as does Archdeacon Farrar in the 
current “‘ Harper’s,” it may be well for the ordinary 
reader to look into the matter a little before scoffing 
too lightly at the “ valgar methods” of General Booth’s 
greatarmy. This is what Dr. Farrar finds has already 
been done: “ At the present moment the Salvation 
Army has no less than 9,349 regular officers, 13,000 
voluntary officers, thirty training homes,with 400 cadets, 
and 2,864 corps scattered over thirty-two different coun- 
tries. In England alone it has 1,377 corps, and has 
held some 160,000 open-air meetings. This represents 
a part of its religious work. Besides this, it has in 
social work thirty rescue homes, five shelters, three 
food depots, and many other agencies for good. It 
began in the labors of a single friendless dissenting 
minister, without name, without fame, without rank, 
without influence, without eloquence ; a man poor and 
penniless, in weak health, burdened with delicate chil- 
dren, and disowned by his own connection; it now 
numbers multitudes of earnest evangelists. It began 
in an East End rookery, and in less than twenty 
years it has gone “ from New Zealand right round to 
San Francisco, and from Cape Town to Nordkoping.” 
It has shelters, refuges, penitentiaries, food depots, 
sisterhoods and brotherhoods, already established in 
the slams. It has elevated thousands of degraded 
lives. It has given hope and help to myriads of hope- 
less and helpless outcasts. It has proposed a scheme. 
which, in spite of square miles of damp blanket and 
oceans of cold water, has received the sympathy of 
some of the best and highest men both in Church and 
State. I think that even the bitterest, the most un- 
just, the most cynical, and the most finical of the lay- 
men and clerics who have written to traduce and exe- 
crate it might wish to God that in the life-work of any 
one of them they had done one-thousandth fraction of 
good comparable in any one visible direction to that 
which has been wrought by General Booth.“ 


A WELSH SASSIWN. 


The Sassiwn is the General Assembly of the Calvin- 
istic Methodist body—the strongest denomination in 
Wales. It was held last August at Carnarvon ; aud, 
as usual, was devoted mostly to preaching. Preaching 
is to the Welshman more than the wake and the mass 
combined to the Irishman—the concert hall, lecture 
platform, and revival meeting to the American. It 
constitutes his principal diversion, chief mental pabu- 
lum, and highest ites 1 and inspiration. 

Late on Tuesday aftef on [ first attended these 
services, and at 8 P. Ml. of the following day left the 
city, having spent actually fourteen hours in these 
meetings and listened to twelve sermons having an 
average length of an hour each ! 

They met in a pavilion whose seating capacity was 
eight thousand, and it was crowded with some nine 
thousand souls at nearly every service. The audience 
was composed mostly of poor, ignorant people who had 
taken their holiday and come up to the feast from all 


the country around. Their interest never flagged dur- 


ing these long hours of sacred eloquence. Their insa- 
tiable thirst for preaching was such that all introduc- 
tory services were reduced to a minimum, not once 
exceeding twenty minutes ; and half of that time was 
devoted to singing. And such singing! Those who 
have never heard a large Welsh congregation unite in 
voicing some of their grand hymns and tunes can 
faintly imagine the magnificent volume of devout har- 
mony which flooded that immense hall and thrilled 
every one of that worshiping throng. Two sermons 
are preached at every one of these services. On this 
occasion several of the most eloquent preachers of the 
principality were present, led by Dr. Owen Thomas, 
who has stood as a prince among Welsh preachers for 
half a century. 
The Welsh preacher has a place in the heart of his 
nation which no other man, however good or great, 
can hope to enjoy. His name is a household word 
throughout the land. The good points, pat illustra 


tions, and tender appeals of his pulpit eloquence are 
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prized and treasured and handed down as the most 
cherished traditions of the people. Not infrequently 
the respective merits of well-known preachers are dis- 


cussed by half-drunken parties in taverns ; and their 


peculiarities and bright sayings furnish to the Chris- 
tians a staple of conversation. Is it strange, there- 
fore, that the highest ambition of a young Welshman 
is to become a preacher ? 

Upon this occasion the sermons were thoroughly 
orthodox and evangelical—the Welsh preacher never 
airs bis doubts if he has any. They were also char- 
acterized by thought, vivid imagination, and eloquence. 
They were too conventional in form—every one alike 
opening exegetically, gradually becoming didactic, 
and ending in earnest application and impassioned 
appeal. The last half of every sermon reveals a de- 


- termined habit to “carry home the truth by a pulpit 


eloquence which is peculiarly Welsh. The name they 
give to this kind of eloquence is hwyl. It is confined 
strictly to sacred oratory, and is characterized by a 
peculiar musical cadence. The first part of the ser- 
mon is delivered calmly and in a low key, but as the 
preacher enters upon the “improvement” his voice 

ually ascends in pitch and intensity, and there, high 
in the'tenor register, it is sustained, frequently varied by 
beautiful and affecting cadences which have a wonder- 
ful power in moving the uudience. The only style of 
oratory that I have heard which in this respect at all 
compares with it is the musical recital and explana- 
tion of the Ramayana by pundits in India. 

Many a time, upon this occasion, under the influence 
of tender warnings and strong appeals voiced in this 
inimitable way, hundreds of handkerchiefs could be 
seen wiping the falling tears, and groans and ejacula- 
tions heard from all parts of the audience. No preacher 
of any other nation has so complete a command of his 
audience as one of these men when impelled by the 
torrent of this peculiar eloquence. Herein also lies 
the danger of the Welsh pulpit—a danger by no means 
unobserved in this assembly. The preacher is apt to 
think that the best criterion of a sermon is its ability 
to elicit groans and tears. Hence he too naturally dei- 
fies emotion and resorts to methods of producing it 
which are sometimes neither legitimate nor dignified. 
For example, one preacher, by a simple repetition 
four times, with varying emphasis, of the expression 
He will come,” caused an excited few in the audience 
to break out in uncontrollable aud noisy glories ” 
which, to the disgust of a majority of the audience, 
actually interrupted the meeting. 

I am informed that the hwyl is by no means so com- 
mon or so effective in Wales now as formerly ; and it 
is said that the Welsh churches in America are rarely 
moved by the genuine article at present. It seems an 
exotic here, and is not so acceptable as it is among the 
hills of “Gwyllt Gwalia.” 

Taking the preaching of this Sassiwn as an example, 
1 think that the Welsh may be justly proud of their 
pulpit as an exponent of profound thought, evangeli- 
cal faith, bright imagination, and highly wrought elo- 
quence. And what other nation on earth will compare 
with this in its absolute craze for preaching? Where 
else can you find a people who.will gather in thousands 
and listen eagerly to eight long sermons a day, and 
still cry for more? In what other land does sacred 
eloquence hold so exclusively high a place, and relig- 
ious thought and discussion percolate down to the 
lowest stratum of society, as here? Wales, thou 
doting mother of countless preachers! long may the 
pulpit remain enthroned in. power and glory within 
thee ! (Rev.) J. P. JonEs. 


STATE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The New York State Association of Congregational 
Churches, which has not met in Brooklyn for forty 
years, since 1851, when it held its sessions in Plymouth 
Church, will meet in this historic structure again this 
year. The meeting will occupy three days, beginning 
on Tuesday, May 18, and ending on Thursday, May 21. 
A large number of delegates will attend, and the ex- 
ercises are expected to be interesting aud important. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott will welcome the delegates at 
the opening exercises, and, after formal organization, 
the Business Committee will report the arrangements 
made for the comfort and convenience of the a 
The annual sermon will be preached by the Rev. E. N. 
Packard, of Syracuse; and the Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper will follow. The evening of the first day will 
be devoted to a discussion of The Southern Ques- 
tion ; Ministerial Education for the Colored People, 
What It Is and What It Ought to Be,” participated in 
by the Rev. Dr. W. T. Junkin, of Montclair, N. J.; 
Dr. H. S. De Forest, President of Talladega College, 
Ala.; Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, and Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. The Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
will sing. 

At the second day’s session routine business will be 
attended to and the report of the State Sunday-School 
Secretary will be heard in the first two hours, and then 
an hour and a half will be devoted to addresses upon 
„Bible Study,” by Professor Charles A. Briggs, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and by Professor William 
R. Harper, of Yale, President-elect of Chicago Uni- 
versity. The afternoon session will be devoted to an 
essay upon “ The Federation of Churches, its Nature, 
Possibility, and Advantages,” by Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, of 
Brooklyn, followed by Dr. James McCosh, ex-President 
of Princeton, and to a discussion of “Church Exten- 
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sion in Country and City,” by Drs. A. E. Dunning, of 
Boston, aud R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn. The anni- 
versary of the New York State Home Missionary 
Society will fill up the evening session of the second 
day, and, after the routine business, Dr. R. R. Meredith 
will preach the annual sermon. : 

On the third day reports of committees, including 
that of the one upon Taxation of Church Property, 
will be heard, and reporis will be read from the rep- 
resentatives of missionary and benevolent societies. 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in New York, and Thomas K. Beecher, 
of Elmira, will discuss “ What is a Working Church ?” 
at the afternoon session, and a large number of pas- 
tors will tell“ How to Promote Spiritual Life in the 
Churches.” The last evening will be devoted to the 
Ladies’ Union Missionary Meeting, aud papers will be 
read and addresses will be made by Mrs. S. E. East- 
man, of Canandaigua, Miss Mary Reiterger, of Cleve- 
land, and others. [ Tribune. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The twenty-sixth anniversary of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, the Rev. 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler, President, was held in this city on 
Tuesday of last week. The annual report was pre- 
sented by J. N. Stearns, Corresponding Secretary. The 
Society has published eighty new publications, making 
a total of 1,933 now on the catalogue ; 27,777,890 
pages of literature have been published in the last 
year, making 826,166,909 pages since the organization 
of the Society. The total receipts of the year have 
been: from publications, $39,691.43 ; from donations 
and legacies, $14,758.75, making a total of receipts of 
$54,450.18 ; total expenses, $53,703.29. The mission- 
ary work of the Society has greatly increased the last 
year. 

—The Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, pastor of the Columbus 
Avenue Universalist Church, Boston, resigned last 
week, much to the surprise of his people. Action will 
at once be taken by the church to induce him to re- 
main. Dr. Miner, who is an ex-President of Tufts 
College and has long been the President of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, is seventy-seven years old, 
and has been in the ministry fifty-three years. 

—The Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., preached his second 
anniversary sermon as pastor of the Twenty-third 
Street Baptist Church, this city, on Sunday of last 
week. Referring to the proposed new building, he 
said: We are determined to make the salvation of 
the neglected, churchless masses of the city our chief 
aim. There are 250,000 Protestants in this city who 
never go to church, and whose lives will be lost to 
organic Christianity unless they are speedily reached. 
We propose to build a church that will be a permanent 


power in the center of the city’s life. We propose to 


erect The City Temple of New York.’ We plan it to 
be a ten-story business building, with stores on the 
first floor, a 5,000-capacity auditorium on the next; 
above this six stories of suites of offices, and in the 
basement small halls, reception-rooms, etc. This 
auditorium is designed to be the forum of free thought 
for the city. It will be rented for a moderate price 
during the week, and used for the church on Sundays.” 

At a meeting of the members of the Madison Ave- 

nue Baptist Church of this city last week, the resigna- 
tion of the pastor, the Rev. Dr. C. D. W. Bridgman, 
was finally accepted. After Dr. Bridgman had an- 
nounced that his resignation was irrevocable, there 
were still many who were opposed to its acceptance, 
but he insisted on its being considered fiaal. At the 
Wednesday evening meeting Dr. Bridgman referred 
with some indignation to reports that he had expressed 
a disbelief in the divinity of Christ. His farewell ser- 
mon was preached on Sunday. 

—The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society, for the transaction of business, will be 
held at the Bible House on Thursday, May 14, at half- 
past three o’clock P.M. Members of the society and 
delegates from auxiliary societies are cordially and ur- 
gently invited toattend. On the previous day a meet- 
ing is to be held in Chickering Hall on the evening of 
the 13th, at which addresses are expected from the 
Rev. John Burton, B. D., of Toronto, Representative of 
the Upper Canada Bible Society ; by the Rev. James 
Stalker, D.D., of Glasgow, Representative of the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland ; by the Rev. T. Aston- 
Binns, of London, Representative of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; and by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., of Boston. 


—The twenty-ninth International Convention of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association convened in Kansas 
City last week. Thomas H. MePheeters, of St. Louis, 
was chosen President of the organization. Many 
addresses were made on phases of the Associations 
work, and practical problems were earnestly discussed. 
The Convention elected these successors to eleven mem- 
bers of the International Committee whose terms have 
expired: B. M. Colgate, New York ; S. M. Constant, 
New York; S. H. Black, Toronto ; M. E. Gates, Am- 
herst, Mass.; J. H. Converse, Philadelphia ; H. M. 
Hubbard, Chicago; W. S. Gilbert, Saginaw, Mich.; 
H. H. Chamberlain, Denver ; Walter Hugson, Spokane 
Falis, Wash.; J. W. Harie, Marshall, Texas, and James 
Bowran, of Tennessee. 

—A London correspondent cables to the Washington 
“Evening Star:“ “General Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, has concluded negotiations forthe purchase of 
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Castle Farm at Hadleigh, on the Essex shore of an 
estuary of the Thames, where he pro to establish 
his Home Colony. General Booth will soon start on a 
tour to search for a site for his colony of jailbirds, 
during which he expects to visit Australia and India.” 

—Dr. Brooks has written the following letter ac- 
cepting his election as Bishop of Massachusetts : 

*“* Reverend and Dear Sir: I acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of 1 giving me official notice of my elec- 
tion by the Diocesan Convention to be the Bishop of the 
diocese of Massachusetts. And I beg to thank you most 
cordially for the pleasant and friendly words with which 
you have accompanied the communication. Should the 
election by the convention receive the indorsement which 
our Church demands, I shall accept the responsible and 
sacred office with a thoughtful assurance of the considera- 
tion and co-operation of the clergy and people of the diocese 
who have called me to it, and, with a humble and happy 
trust in the strength of God. whose call I recognize in theirs, 
I am, most sineerely, your friend and brother, 

Brooks. 
To the Rev. Dr. W. H. Brooks, Secretary of the Dio- 
cesan Convention of Massachusetts.“ 

—The Baptist anniversaries are to be held this year 
in Cincinnati, beginning on May 20. The sessions will 
be held in Pike’s Opera-House, and the headquarters 
of the society will be at the Grand Hotel. Special 
rates have been made at the hotels and the boarding- 
houses and with the railroads, and an important meet- 
ing is expected. 

A unique religious crusade was undertaken last 
week in St. Louis, Mo.; the twenty-five thousand Sun- 
day-school children, divided into eighty parties, made 
a complete canvass of the city, from house to house, 
with the purpose of ascertaining how many children in 
that city do not attend church or Sunday-school and of 
inviting them to do so; the statistical results of the 
canvass have not yet been published. 

—The annual meeting of the Manhattan Conference 
of Congregational Churches was held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle of this city on Wednesday of last week. 
The most important action taken by the Conference 
was the appointment of a committee of five to confer 
with a similar committee from the New York and 
Brooklyn Association with a view of taking steps to 
bring about a union of the two bodies. Dr. Meredith 
and others spoke warmly in favor of the proposed 
union. The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
The Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, D.D., President ; the 
Rev. Albert J. Lyman and Mr. John H. Washburn, 
Vice-Presidents ; the Rev. R. J. Kent, Secretary and 
Treasurer ; Executive Committee, the Rev. S. H. Vir- 
gin, D. D., the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., Dr. A. C. 
Perkins, Mr. W. A. Walsh, and Mr. Charles A. Hull. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George E. Hooker was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the church in Medical Lake, Wash., on April 23, and of 
the church in Cheney, Wash., April 24. 

—Albert Evison, of the Chicago Seminary, accepts a call 
to Prescott, Ariz. 

—E. B. Haskell was ordained in Marietta, O., on March 24. 

—K. A. Beard accepts a call to the First Church of 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 

—F. E. Ramsdell has received a call to Warren, Mass. 

— D. H. Holman was ordained and installed on April 14 
as pastor of the church in Whiting, Ind. 

—C. H. Smith was installed as pastor of the Windsor 
Avenue Church of Hartford, Conn., on April 29. 

— . W. Wilson was installed as pastor of the Mayflower 
Church of Indianapolis, Ind., on May 5. 

A. C. Zenos accepts a professorship in the McCormick 
Seminary of Chicago, III. 

—D. A. Strong, of the Pilgrim Church of Lawrence, 
Kan., has resigned. 

—8. H. Amsden, of Gilmanton, N. H., has resigned. 

—W. A. Colledge has received two months’ leave of ab- 
sence from the church in Cadillac, Mich., and will visit 
Europe. 

—S. B. Hyde, of Wilmington, Vt., has ‘resigned to com- 
plete his studies in the Yale Divinity School. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J. P. Simmons died in Traverse City, Mich., last week, 
at the age of sixty-four. 

A. B. Pritchard was installed as pastor of the Arlington 
Avenue Church, East New York, N. F., on May 4. 

H. T. McClelland has accepted a call from the Bellefield 
Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 

—G. K. Fraser was installed as pastor of the church at 
Oneida Castle, N. Y., on April 29. 

Horace C. Stanton has received a call from the First 
Church of Kershaw, III. 

—Jacob Post, of the Perseverance Church of Milwaukee, 
Wis., died on April 7, at the age of seventy ; he had been in 
the ministry thirty-three years. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—C. L. Arnold, rector of St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.). 
Goldsboro’, N. C., has been chosen rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 

—Paul Birdsall accepts the rectorship of the Church of the 
Ascension (P. E.), New Haven, Conn. 

—George H. Smythe has resigned the pastorate of the 
Second Collegiate Church of Hariem, N. Y. 

—Elijah Gaylord, one of the best-known preachers and 
writers in the Wesleyan Methodist Church, died in Syracuse, 
N. V., last week, at the age of ninety-two. 

—S. P. Gray, a well-known Methodist minister of the 
Northern New York Conference, died at Watertown, N. V., 
on May 7, at the age of sixty-four. : 

—W. R. Maul, of Staten Island, has received a call from 
the Pilgrim Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—C. A. Skinner, of the First Universalist Church of Som- 
erville, Mass., has resigned after forty-five years of active 
service. 

—Archibald Todman, rector of the Church of Our Saviour 
(P. E.) of Roslindale, Boston, Mass., died on May 4. 

—Otis O. Wright, rector of St. Mark’s Church (P. E.). 
Riverside, R. 1., accepts the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church, Sandy Hook, ae 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


A FOUNDER OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Neither the birthday nor the birthplace of Fran- 
cis Higginson is known, and therefore Cotton Math- 
er said “he began to live” when, in 1613, he 
took the degree of A.M. at Cambridge University. 
In Mather’s opinion he was one of the founders of 
New England; “first in a catalogue of heroes,” 
thirty in number, whose memory is embalmed in 
the “ Magnalia.” And if Mather had not done 
this embalming, the present generation of readers 
would probably be ignorant of the man whose brief 
span of life forms the subject of Mr. Thomas W. 
Higginson’s book. 

He was preaching at Leicester in 1629 as a min- 
ister of the Established Church, when he received 
an invitation to embark “unto a voyage into New 
England, with kind promises to support him.” 
This he accepted; and set sail from London on the 
25th of April, 1629; and when the ship came to 
the Landes End he called his children and other 
passengers to the stern of the ship, and, with a feel- 
ing which did him honor, said : “ Farewell, dear Eng- 
land! We do not go to New England as separat- 
ists from the Church of England, though we cannot 
but separate from the corruptions in it, but we go 
to practice the positive part of church reformation 
and propagate the Gospel in America.” For this 
service the Massachusetts Bay Company, under an 
agreement with him to go as a minister to the new 
colony, had advanced him forty pounds, and cove- 
nanted to pay him yearly thirty pounds, and to 
give him a house, firewood, the milk of two cows, 
and many acres of land for him and his heirs. He 
was also promised“ a man seruant to take care and 
look to his things, and to catch him fish and foule, 
and provide other things needful, and also two 
maid seruants to look to his family.” 

In all respects he was much better equipped and 
provided for than are the missionaries who are 
sent into the American wilderness at the present 
time to preach the Gospel. 

Francis Higginson kept a journal of his voyage 
across the Atlantic; it forms a very interesting 
part of this book, and presents a pleasing picture 
of the man who said: Those that love their owne 
chimney corner and dare not go farre beyond their 
own townes end shall never have the honour to see 
the wonderfull workes of Almighty God.” There 
were five ships in the fleet bound from England to 
Cape Ann (one of which was the historic “ May- 
flower), carrying upwards of three hundred people, 
with cows, goats, and horses. “God sent us a 
fayre gale of winde,“ says the journalist, whereby 
we came merrily from the Downes; but, notwith- 
standing this propitious start, he feels sad on leaving 
“ our deare native soyle of England.” During the 
first week at sea one of his children died of “the 
small pocks ;” then the company kept “a solemn day 
of fasting and prayer unto God,” and the sailors said 
they “never heard of the like performed at sea 
before.” He notes that the shipmaster “ used every 
night to sett the 8 and 12 a clocke watches with 
singing a psalme and prayer that was not read out 
of a booke.“ He notes fair winds, and“ boistrous 
winds blowing crosse,” and “ foggie and calmish ” 
days, and gampus fishes as bigg as an oxe, and 
great turtles and whales, and “scools of mackrill,” 
and “a mountayne of ice shining as white as snow 
—until, on the 27th of June, the ship entered what 
is now Gloucester harbor on Cape Ann. Here, the 
journalist says, there was an island whither four 
of our men with a boate went and brought back 
again ripe strawberries and gooseberries, and sweet 
single roses.” 

This long voyage across the Atlantic seems to 
have so changed the mental attitude of those who 
endured it that, as Mr. Palfrey says in his His- 
tory of New England,” “they had grown to be of 
one mind respecting the duty of rejecting the 
whole constitution of the English establishment.” 
They ate the wild strawberries and smelt the wild 
roses of Cape Ann, and they thought no more of 
bishops and prelates. Francis Higginson, who, 
when looking for the last time on the receding 
shores of his native land, said, We do not go to 
New England as separatists,” became, under the free 
influences of the New World, and without hesitation, 
a separatist from the Church of England. At 
Naumkeag, which is now Salem, Mass., a house 
was built for him, in which, after a short residence, 


1 Life of Francis Higginson, First Minister of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. ( Makers of America series.) By 
n Higginson, (New York; Dodd, Mead 

cts. 
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he died from a hectic fever. Governor Winthrop 
wrote to his wife on the 9th of September, 1630: 
„The lady Arbella Johnson is dead and good Mr. 
Higginson.” 

The descendants of this short-lived founder of 
New England have been notable. One of these 
was Mehitable Higginson, the celebrated school- 
mistress of Salem, who died in 1846, at the age of 
eighty-two years. Of her an eminent man wrote: 
“She was one of the choicest blessings Salem ever 
had.” Governor Winthrop would have classed her 
with her great ancestor and called her “ good Miss 


Higginson.” 


GENUNG’S JOB.“ 


This volume is one of the best fruits of the 
modern method of Bible study in which this Book 
of books is studied as a collection of literature, sub- 
mitted to literary examination and investigation, 
and interpreted as other literature, ancient and 
modern. A great deal of modern Biblical criti- 
cism—quite too much, in our judgment—has been 
destructive, tending to clear away misapprehensions, 
and antagonizing that worship of the letter which 
Paul has told us is destructive of the spirit. Pro- 
fessor Genung makes no apology for treating the 
Book of Job as he would treat a poem of Tennyson 
or Browning; he makes no preliminary attack on 
traditional views which might be supposed to stand 
in his way. He assumes that the Book of Job is 
literature, and treats it as such without offering an 
excuse or requesting permission. In this he is very 
wise. His interpretation of the book is a literary, 
not a theological, interpretation. We do not by 
this mean that he ignores the divine element in 
the book. On the contrary, in our judgment the 
result of his method is to bring this divine element 
out more clearly; but he does not read it through 
the atmosphere of modern theological discussio as, 
nor import into it the scholastic theology of the 
Middle Ages or the more modern philosophy of 
our own time. Even Froude, in his famous essay 
on Job, falls into this error, which impairs, though 
it does not vitiate, what is in many respects a noble 
conception nobly presented. Professor Genung’s 
view may be said to resemble in general features 
the view of Mr. Froude, and it has this advantage 
over the scholastic theological views, that it has 
room for all that is true, or at least all that is most 
valuable in those views, while it presents them in a 
more open and therefore a more vital spirit. 

According to Professor Genung, the Book of Job 
is a Hebrew epic. If, using our own illustration 
to interpret Professor Genung’s interpretation, we 
may compare the Book of Job with the Odyssey, 
then we may say that the latter is the story of 
Greek heroism in outward action; the former is 
the story of Hebrew heroism, characteristically 


portrayed, therefore, as an inward and spiritual 


experience. Now, in the Book of Job we have 
indeed a story of action, but of a very peculiar 
kind: the scene, so far as appears to the eye, only 
an ash-heap outside an Arab city; but to the inner 
view the soul of man with all its warring passions, 
beliefs, convictions. It is the spiritual history of 
the man of Huz, his struggles and defenders un- 
known to sense but real to faith, as his troubled 
thoughts go sent on a dim and perilous way.“ 
Incidentally and indirectly the Book of Job may 
be regarded as a preparation for, if not a prophecy 
of, redemption ; for in the outcry of this suffering 
soul for a just man, in this wonder why the God 
who seems to be his enemy has not written a book, 
there is made a revelation of God himself; in the 
hope of a spiritual life beyond the grave, which is 
struck out of his very despair like a spark from 
the collision of flint and steel, the reader 8 
discern the soul's need of that which the pel 
supplies, as he may discern the same need in the 
spiritual aspirations in some of the Vedic hymns. 
Less incidentally and more directly the book is a 
discussion of the problem of evil, but a discussion 
only, not a solution of that problem, which it 
leaves an uninterpretable mystery. But the heart 
of the book is the lesson taught—if this term ap- 
plicable to a didactic literature may be applied to 
so undidactic a book as this Hebrew epic—that 
righteousness is more than any reward it brings, 


and that the noble soul holding fast to integrity in 


the midst of utter darkness is always to be hon- 
ored, revered, imitated. Professor Genung well 
illustrates it in this quotation from Carlyle: There 
is in man a Higher than Love for Happiness: he can 


1 An Epic of the Inner Life. Being the Book of Job 
translated anew and accompanied with Notes and an Intro- 
ductory Study by John G, Genung. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
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do without Happiness and instead thereof find 
Blessedness! Love not Pleasure; love God. This 
is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all contradiction is 
solved: wherein whoso walks and works it is well 
with him.” | 

The notes are brief, simple, literary rather than 
exegetical, and not in the least homiletical. As to 
the translation, it is less rhythmical and finished 
in form than that of the New Revision; whether 
it gives more accurately the meaning of the author, 
or more truly represents his spirit, are questions 
upon which conscientious critics would probably 
form different opinions. 


Antiquities of Tennessee. By Gates P. Thurston. 
(Cincinnati, O.: Robert Clarke & Co. $4.) Years 
ago Squier & Davis published the first great work on 
the Mounds of the United States. Since then a — 
literature has appeared upon the subject. 0 
“Mound Builders” are usually described as a van- 
ished race, a people who preceded the Indian and 
who surpassed him in culture and capacity. They 
are represented as a busy, populous nation, with 
a single government, enforced labor, and a tyran- 
nical and oppressive priesthood. Only recently has 
the contrary view gained a very respectable follow- 
ing. The mounds were not built by a single people, 
but by various tribes. These tribes were not civilized, 
but barbarous Indians. This book is a contribution to 
this problem. It is in many ways the best popular book 
on the mounds that has appeared for years. It fortunate- 
ly considers asmall area characterized by a distinct type 
of mounds and by a well-defined culture. The stone- 
grave people of Tennessee are certainly as fair a rep- 
resentative of the “Mound Builders” as any that 
can be selected. General Thurston’s own collection 
of specimens from these graves is very fine, and he has 
examined everything in other collections, and availed 
himself of what has heretofore been written on the 
subject, so that his work is reasonably complete. 
Stone graves” are cists composed of six slabs, four 
set on edge forming sides and ends, and two forming top 
and bottom. These stone coffins may be in a single 
layer over a considerable area, as the coffins in our own 
cemeteries, or they may be arranged in one or more 
layers within a mound of earth. These graves may 
be of considerable size, containing the skeleton 
stretched at full length; but they may also be little 
square boxes in which the bones (already cleaned by 
burial on scaffolds or otherwise) are packed quite 
closely. These graves have been found by thou- 
sands in Southern Illinois, Kentucky, and Indiana, 
and in Tennessee and Georgia. The same people 
apparently lived also in Southeast Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, though seldom making stone graves there. In 
three arts these old-time people excelled—pottery, 
chipping stone, and working shell. Single mounds and 
cemeteries in these States have yielded hundreds of 
quaint and curious pieces of pottery. Some of them 
show the very origin of the potter’s art, and in their 
forms, copying the older vessels of gourd and shell, 
teach us its history. Other specimens delight by their 

ful form or striking ornamentation. Many show 
quaint adaptations of the human or animal forms to 
the artist’s design. By some we are reminded of the 
pottery of the modern Pueblos of New Mexico, by 
others of the ancient wares of Peru. Probably unique 
are the fine, curious, flat-iron-like implements found in 
a single grave. They are thought by our author to be 
plastering-trowels for spreading the clay ay. upon 
the inside wall of the old-time houses—the kit of tools 
of an aboriginal tradesman. The chipped work in flint 
is perhaps the finest of the world. The shell used by 
the stone-grave people came, probably, from the Gulf 
of Mexico, by trade. It was worked up into many 
beads and ornaments. Favorite among these were 
beautiful carved disks from three to five inches in 
diameter, concave on one side, convex on the other. 
On the concave surface were carved various fanciful 
or symbolical designs. Of great frequency is the 
rattlesnake or the spider Both these designs are con- 
siderably conventionalized. A few have been found 
engraved with human figures. General Thurston 
quotes largely from the old travelers regarding 
the Indian tribes who lived near this area at the 
coming of white men. They were a stone-age people, 
with no domestic draught animals, no written language. 
They were, too, very like the Indians of the Mississippi 
Valley found by DeSoto and other early adventurers. 
As representative of the Mound Builder,” he shows us 
that this was not a civilized being of grade far above 
the red man, but a village Indian, in many respects 
much like the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico to-day. 


Few reference books are better known or more con- 
stantly used than Dr. Brewer’s “ Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable and Reader's Handbook.” To these two 
volumes he has now added a third, which he calls the 
Historic Note- Book. This is a work of nearly a thou- 
sand pages, and shows evidence of immense labor, 
extending doubtless over many years. Its design 18 
to do for history what the first of its predecessors did 
for phraseology and the second for poetry and fiction. 
Allusions to historical events, terms frequently occur- 
ring in the study of history or politics, nicknames given 
to political ies, treaties between different countries, 
all, fact, all kinds of phrases and catch- 
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which one is likely to meet without explanation in the 
course of historical reading, are included under one 
alphabetical arrangement and briefly explained. The 
book, of course, is chiefly written from the English 


standpoint, and we regret that there are so few notes 
relating to American history and politics. We see no 


reason why such a phrase as Mugwumps or Copper- 
heads should not be included as well as Muggleto- 
nians er Children of Rebecca. So, while the smallest 
skirmish between the armies of Euro powers is 
carefully recorded, we find the great battle of Gettys- 
burg mentioned only in three or four lines, and that in 
a most unsatisfactory fashion. But the faults of the 
book are not such as to take from the quality of 
exceeding usefulness. It is a work which we are glad 


to place in our reference library, and to which we expect 


often to resort for advice and assistance. (Philadel- 
phia : The J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


To their series of brief bio hies, The World's 
Great Explorers, Messrs. Dodd, ead & Co., of this 
city, have lately added The Life of Ferdinand Magellan. 
This seems to us the most notable volume in the series 
as so far carried, both because of its workmanship and 
because there exists at present no adequate biography 
of the great explorer in English form. The fact that 
Magellan abandoned the service of Portugal to hold a 
commission under the Spanish authority has, perhaps, 
caused a neglect of his fame in his native country that 
has affected the world’s knowledge of his personal 
history. Of the records of his great discoveries and 
exploits there are, it is true, several; but they are 
neither complete nor consistent one with the other. 
Both the thread of personal biography and the outline 
of exploration are followed in this volume with admi- 
rable skill and sense of proportion. It was only 
Magellan’s untimely death which prevented him from 
being hailed as the first circumnavigator of the globe, 
and his discoveries in South America and the adjacent 
waters have been equaled by those of only two or three 
whose names are known to the student of the world’s 
exploration. The author of this book, Dr. F. H. H. 
Guillemard, has evidently worked indefatigably among 
the confused records of the time, and he has given us 
the substance of what he has found in a readable and 
clearly stated way. 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. By the Rev. Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D. (New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
This is the latest published volume of the Expositor's 
Bible Series. As in the other volumes, there are no 
detailed exegetical notes. The Epistle is treated in 
successive chapters or sections in what we may call a 
series of essays. We do not find in Dr. Dods’s treat- 
ment of First Corinthians the same freshness which we 
found in his volume in this series on Genesis ; but we 
do find the same spirit of practical common sense ap- 
plied to interpretation, and the same spiritual per- 
ception and the same sincere reverence. His chap- 
ter on the thirteenth of Corinthians suffers by compar- 
ison with Henry Drummond’s famous essay on The 
Greatest Thing in the World.” The chapter on the 
resurrection illustrates the mediating spirit of the au- 
thor, who maintains that it was the spiritual body of 
Christ that rose from the tomb ; the physical body hav 
ing undergone there the change which Paul speaks of in 
the fifteenth of Corinthians —“ we shall all be . 
in a moment, in a twinkling of an eye, at the last 
trump ”—while he insists upon the reality of the resur- 
rection, and the reality of the presence of the risen 
Lord to his disciples. 


Reginald Brimley Johnson has selected and edited a 
volume of the Essays of Leigh Hunt and a volume of 
the Poems of Leigh Hunt for the “Temple Library,” 
with a general introduction which contains a biograph- 
ical sketch of the essayist and poet. Mr. S. Lawrence 
supplies a portrait, and there are several delicate and 
effective etchings by Herbert Railton. The “Temple 
Library ” is a model of fine book-making. If there is 
any criticism to be made on it, it is that the type is too 
small, but it is so exceedingly clear and so well printed 
that this objection is really very slight, and is more 
than overbalanced by the general excellence of the 
workmanship of the books. Leigh Hunt is one of the 
most graceful and enjoyable of the lighter English 
writers of the century. It is unfortunate that of late 
years he has passed somewhat out of notice, and that 
young men especially do not read him as they did 
twenty-five years ago. A considerable part of Hunt’s 
work was ephemeral in character ; but much of it has 
enduring substance and beauty of form. These two 
volumes contain the best of it, and they contain, prob- 
ably, all that an intelligent reader of English literature 
needs to know. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


The passage of the new Copyright law brings promi- 
nently many —. and legal 
niceties, all of which will be the subject of discussion, 
and very possibly of litigation, within the next year. 
The whole Question of Copyright is summed up in the 
most thorough and complete manner in a little volume 
with the title just given, which has been compiled by 

Mr. George Haven Putnam, the Secretary of the 


American Publishers’ Copyright League, and one of 
the most earnest advocates of the new law. This 
volume gives the text of the new law, summarizes the 
copyright laws at present in force in the chief countries 
_ of the world, and also includes a résumé of pending legis- 
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lation in Great Britain. The chapters devoted to the 
history of the agitation in this country in behalf of in- 
ternational copyright are icularly full and inter- 
esting. The book is one which no publisher or author 
can afford to be without ; in its own line it is of the 
highest value for reference and consultation. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $150.) 


We are almost sorry that the publishers of a new 
edition of Maria Edgeworth’s Stories for Children have 
thought it best to sink the familiar and homely old 
title, “ The Parents’ Assistant,” to a subordinate place. 
What memories of youth does not that phrase recall 
to those of us who were children a generation ! 
„Lazy Lawrence” and “Simple Susan,” the noble 
„Hardy and the villainous “Tarlton”—they were 
all prigs, it is true, both good and bad ; but they struck 
the childish mind as real, and their woes and joys 
made deep impression. We are struck with the fact, 
as we look over these old tales, that Miss Edgeworth 
always treated her young readers with respect. She 
neither gave in to the juvenile love for the sensa- 
tional, nor did she talk down to them in endless a 
chatter ; she was eminently and too ag ively moral, 
but she recognized that children have imagination and 
want dramatic consistency and a story that holds 


together as it advances. (New York: Scribner & 


Welford.) 


Very different from the ordinary memorial address 
is that entitled About an Old New England Church. 
This is a pamphlet reprint of the address made by the 
tanley Lee at the one hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the Congregational Church of 
Sharon, Conn., which took place last year. Mr. Lee 
has explored to good purpose the records of the old 
society, and has altogether given an immensely enter- 
taining account of gone-by customs and practices in the 
old New England churches. He does not neglect to 
lay due emphasis on the earnest piety of our ancestors, 
but in some of their quaint and prim Puritan practices 
and ideas he finds abundant material for harmless 
mirth. His account of the contest between the advo- 
cates of the old system of “lining out” hymns and 
those who favored the more modern system is highly 
diverting. There is also, we must add, much of solid 
worth in this sketch of colonial times. (Sharon, Conn.: 
W. W. Knight & Co.) 


By some men it has been taken for granted that 
advanced thought” has somehow exposed Christian 
evidence as inadequate, proven the supernatural ele- 
ment of religion an illusion, and consequently that this 

resent alone is certain, in which “let us eat and 
Arink . Nevison Lorraine, Vicar of Grove Park, West 
London, criticises this assumption and shows its utter 
falsity in The Battle of Belief. Mr. Lorraine has read 
quite largely in the library of advanced thinkers, and 
draws out long ranks and deep of authorities, construct- 
ing his argument for faith somewhat after the manner 
of Bishop Forbes of Corse in his Considerationes 
Modest; that is to say, he uses the concessions of 
this and that one to refute the position of the body. 
The giant he slays with his own sword. The argument 
is very strong and the style interesting ; besides, it is a 
very storehouse of material and references in the mat- 
= * evidences. (New York: Longmans, Green & 


Two books on North American Indian topies invite 
and reward attention. One is bound to say that Wi- 
netta the Siouæ, illustrated from life, by Warren K. 
Morehead, of the Smithsonian Institution (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.), falls not very far short of gen- 
ius in its construction and style; and as to matter, 
has enough of that to amply reward perusal. Not 
many volumes have been written that open =p the daily 
life and spirit of the Indian as this one. The Bridge 
of the Gods: A Romance of Indian Oregon, by F. H. 
Balch (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.), is a story 
much more ambitious in effort than the preceding, 
but drops below the other book in naturalness, sim- 
plicity, and general interest. A good word may be 


spoken of it, and spoken heartily for all that. 


The latest of Miss Wormeley’s translations from 
Balzac is Ursula (Boston: Roberts Brothers), one of 
the purest and most attractive of all Balzac’s novels. 
It is the story of a young girl who grows up in the 
companionship chiefly of sid men, who educate her, and 
who form a kind of body-guard to protect her from the 
hatred and jealousy of a group of connections in the 
small town in which her guardian lives. Ursula is a 
very lovely nature, and offsets finely the almost in- 
credible selfishness and brutality of the bourgeois spirit 
of the little community about her. Balzac has given 
us no finer delineation of- girlhood, no sweeter love 
story, and no more scathing and trenchant characteri- 
zation of provincial vulgarity and greed than in this 
story. | 

The Life of John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) We have seldom 
read a more full, complete, and interesting biography. 
It is really very remarkable that Mr. Overton con- 


trives to tell us so much of Wesley and his times 


within space allotment so meager. The personal ele- 
ment predominates. Historical and _ ecclesiastical 
environment is sufficiently complete for all essential 
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purposes ; but it is the man and preacher, in all the 
varied experiences of his wonderful career, that we 
behold in this vivid portraiture. In almost every 
respect this production is a model of what brief biog- 
aaphy should be. 


The vast improvement made of late years in the 
publication of school and college text-books receives a 
capital illustration in the case of the edition of Cœsar's 
Gallic War just brought out by the American Book 
Co., and of which Dr. W. R. Harper and Professor 
H. C. Tolman, of Yale University, are the editors. 
The book is priated in the clearest type, is in every 
way a fine specimen of typography, contains a large 
number of illustrative cuts and maps, and, in fact, 
possesses everything which can render it interesting 
and clear to the student. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Thomas Nelson Page's novel, which Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons will publish, is entitled “On Newfound 
River.” It is a story of life in Virginia before the 
—An interesting collection of royal books will be 
shown at the forthcoming Exhibition of Ancient and 
Modern Bookbinding at the Burlington Club in Lon- 
don. The Queen will lend an almost complete sequence 
of books;bound for English monarchs from the time of 
Henry VIII. to the present day. 

—Vol. V.of “The Century Dictionary” is just 
ready, six months after the issue of Vol. IV. It is 
expected that the sixth and last volume will be com- 
pleted in the autumn. Vol. V. brings the work down 
to “Stro.” The letter S complete will fill 716 pages 
of the work, with 21,500 words, and its record is the 
longest of all the letters. 

—The publisher of a forthcoming encyclopedia re- 
cently asked Dr. R. S. Storrs for a sketch of his life, 
to which the renowned pulpit orator replied : “1 cannot 
possibly furnish the sketch of my life for you or 
anybody else. Any ‘ obituary notice must be written, 
if at all, by somebody else. I am still too hard at work 
in the thick of things to talk or write about myself.” 
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Inquiring Friends. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian mon, accompanied with a 
stamp, will receive a reply either through 

the — of the paper or by personal letter. 
answer will be given as promptly as practt- 


Will you allow me to ask ove question on 
the subject of The Christian in Society“? 
The article on that subject was very helpful, 
and | suppressed all the buts’’ which were 
owing to my individual incapacity to meet 
the ideal represented there, and tried to sup- 
press this one. Still it arises many times in 
my mind. It is possible to imagine circum- 
stances under which Christians may find it 
their duty to spend much of their time in the 
superficial life of society. But is not an 
earnest Christian, as a rule, sure to have 
his time filled with duties of another nature ? 
Is it not, in the case of one who enters into an 
atmosphere of music which appeals solely to 
the senses and feastings and enervating con- 
versation, something as with Count Tolstoi, 
who, according to a discrimination referred 
to in The Christian Union, thinks it neces- 
sary to surrender his own culture inste 
of raising others to his level? ‘There is 
so much conventionality in society, so much 
insensibility to spiritual things, that it is 
apparently not an advantageous field for 
labor. Even Christ seemed to gain no influ- 
ence among them, and turned to the poor and 
ignorant, living with them and teaching 
them, though never refusing the rich. One 
reason why Christ could sanction social 
events with his presence seems to me to be 
that, in spite of the degeneration of the Jews 
and the lack of heart in the observance of 
ceremonies, the center of all their life was 
religion. As I understand it, every event 
had a religious significance, and if their wor- 
ship had not become an outward form, to live 
in that time would have been more nearly liv- 
ing, moving, and breathing in God than any- 
thing we dream of now. ‘Therefore Christ 
could, without doing violence to his own 
nature, share in all the Jewish customs which 
contained a reverential meaning. But our 
** society events, except marriages, have no 
reverential meaning, except what we may 
bring to them ourselves. * 


We do not believe that it is possible to 
lay down a line and say that all social 
lite on one side is wrong, all social life 
on the other side is right. Society gives 
an opportunity in certain phases of it for 
an interchange of thought and life. If 
one can go into such society and carry with 
him a divine life of faith and hope and 
love, so that, not by any preaching of his, 
but by the spirit which he carries with 
him, those with whom he comes in con- 
tact will be made better for the touch, or 
so that he will be made better by the wider 
sympathy and fellowship, then—so far 
as other and more important duties will 
allow—he should go into such society. 
But that society which neither promotes 
his better life, nor enables him to pro- 
mote the better life of others, nor fur- 
nishes for him or them such health- 
ful recreation as better equips for the 
severer tasks, he should eschew. The 
question of “society depends, therefore, 
largely upon the personai character and 
capability of the individual and upon the 
particular phase of society which invites 
him. 


1. You answer to a question by E. L.,“ 
The fact, as Paul viewed it, Adam was 
formed first, is upset by modern science; 
also. we think, by Genesis itself, rightly under- 
stood. Please enlighten me as to the facts 
—in few words—relied upon to upset“ 
„the fact as Paul viewed it.“ Also what 
portion of Genesis assists—in your view—the 
upsetting ? 2. The Lessons next quarter will 
be in the Gospel of John. How shall I ex- 
plain the following texts: And the Word 
was God, to agree with these, his only be- 
gotten Son, he whom God hath sent,“ 
* My Father is greater than I,“ and very 
many more like sayings, consistently with 
the doctrine that the Son of God is from all 
eternity, and co-equal with his Father ? 

X. L. DER. 

1. As to science, we referred to the 
generally accepted view, that man orig- 
inated as the progeny of a manlike ani- 
mal. As to Genesis, the first chapter 
represents generic man as brought forth 
on the “sixth day, male and female. 
The second chapter gives an account of 
things subsequent to that creative week, 
and introduces a specific man, with whom 
the history of revelation, as distinct from 
creation, begins. 2. The Word” means 
the Eternal Reason, or Logos, which was 
incarnated in Christ. This was God. As 
to the texts which you quote, the doetrine 
of the Nicene ITrinitarians, followed by 
the most eminent modern Trinitarians, 
teaches, as Dr. Schaff in his Church 
History” shows, the subordination of the 
Son to the Father, not in essence, but in 
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“order and dignity.” “My Father is 
ater than I” is eternally true; though 

r. Schaff, inconsistently as we think, 
limits it to the human condition of Jesus. 


I thank you for your definition of forgive- 


ness, and wish you would define guilt.“ 
I find myself quite unable to do so to my 
own satisfaction. W. H. K. 
The word “ guilt” is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon gylt and the German gelt, 
originally signifying a debt due. ‘he 
feeling of guilt is fairly represented by 
this etymology. It is the feeling or con- 
sciousness of one who has done wrong 
that some satisfaction or recompense 
should be made for the wrong; or, as we 
say, a feeling of ill desert—that is, the 
feeling that he deserves ill. It is at the 
bottom of all punishment, for without it 
neither would the wrong-doer submit to 
punishment nor could society inflict pun- 
ishment. But, like every other instinct, 
it has an end to subserve ; and it is the 
function of conscience to ascertain what 
is this end to be subserved, and neither 
on the one hand to ignore the instinct 
nor on the other hand to follow it blindly. 
As the object of appetite is to build up 
the body, but the appetite is to be con- 
trolled and so satisfied as to build up the 
body, so the instinct of guilt or ill desert 
is to remove sin and redeem character ; 
and it is to be so directed and followed 
as that its end shall be secured in the 
redemption of character—not only of the 
individual, but also of the character of 
society. 


1. Please give the passages which go to 
rove that we will know each other in 
eaven. Please give your views on the sub- 
ject. 2. Do we go to heaven when we die? 
If we do, are we judged then? How would 
you show a person when the judgment will 
be? If we do not go to heaven at once, 
where are we? My mother died two thou- 
sand miles away from me, last December, 
yet I have almost heard her speak to me 
several times since, although I have not seen 
her since two years before her death. Can 
you explain ? W. S. C. 
1., Luke xvi., 9; 1 Thess ii., 19. That 
we shall know others seems inseparable 
from the fact that we shall know our- 
selves. 2. The most definite statement 
of Scripture concerning the Christian’s 
state after death is that he is “ with 
Christ.” Judgment}is experienced essen- 
tially in the fact that whatever state 
death brings us to is the consequence of 
our earthly life. Judgment is going on 
now and hereafter, all the time, as the 
consequences of what we do and are are 
experienced. 3. We cannot. It may have 
been a vivid illusion, proceeding from 
your own mind. | 


I have just been reading an article on the 
premillennial coming of Christ, and I confess 
that the interpretation given by the writer 
to such texts as 2 Tim. iii., 1, 13, and Rev. 
xx., 4, 5, seems to be unanswerable. What 
are some of the arguments onthe other side? 
Why is the second coming of Christ a sub- 
ject rarely mentioned by ministers in their 
sermons? Is it because so few have a be- 
lief definite enough to state ? C. M. R. 


Our main objection to any doctrine of 
the visible coming of Christ, either pre- 
or post-millennial, is that it seems a de- 
parture from Jesus’s doctrine of the 
development of the kingdom of heaven 
by an invisibly working power—as in the 
parable of the leaven, which was to 
on with its hidden work “till the whole 
was leavened.” Also, it seems to ignore 
Jesus’s thought that the work of “the 
Comforter” was conditioned on his bodily 
absence from the world. We believe 
thoroughly in the reality of Christ’s ad- 
vent in the Spirit, as now and heretofore 
manifest in the growing ascendency of 
his royal power in the world. His first 
advent was in the body, preparatory to 
his second advent in the Spirit. If you 
wish to study the subject, read Dr. 
Warren’s “ Parousia,” or Dr. Whiton’s 
„Beyond the Shadow.” 


1. Did Moses in the first five books of the 
Bible anywhere clearly teach the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul? If not, why 
not? 2. Was it not taught in Egypt when he 
was being instructed in all the wisdom of 


* 


the Egyptians’’ ? M. C. 8. 


The immortality of the soul was an 
Egyptian doctrine with which Moses was 
familiar. But, besides the prayer of 
Balaam (Num. xxxiii., 10) and such ex- 
pressions as gathered to his people, 


there are hardly any indications of it in the 
books of Moses. It seems to have been 
taken for granted. This lack of refer- 


ence to the future life, coupled with the 
great emphasis laid on the present good 
or evil consequences of conduct, looks as 
if it was believed that, if men take good 
care of the present, they need not be con- 
cerned for the future. 


Can you give ag satisfactory explanation 
of the faith which Christ speaks of as suf- 
ficient to remove a mountain and cast it into 
the sea“? Have the early transcribers made 
a mistake in copying the word mountain? or 
is there some subtle power of faith yet to be 
developed which can accomplish so great a 
task ? or was Christ simply using the loose 
and extravagant Oriental speech which pre- 
vailed in his time ? 
SUBSCRIBER AND READER, 


There is no error in the text. We 


think that Christ was speaking in a sym- 


bolical way (not loose and extrava- 
gant ’’), and meant things which are the 
proper objects of faith in God, rather 
than a transportation of the Mount of 
Olives to the distant sea. Such things, 
though to a worldly view as impossible as 
that, could be achieved by faith: The 
early conquest of heathenism by Chris- 
tianity was such a thing. 


I am much interested in the welfare of 


workingmen; and would like to use my in- 


fluence through my pulpit and in other ways 
to further their interests. Could you tell me 
of some work which treats of this subject in 
a 5 and practical way, dealing with the 
relation of employer and employees ? 

For an encyclopedic account of Social- 
ism see Contemporary Socialism,” by 
John Rae, or a somewhat more interest- 
ing account, written in a more sympa- 
thetic spirit and in some respects more 
suggestive, The Socialism of To-day,” 
by Emile Laveleye. For a general ac- 
count of labor movements in this country 
read The Labor Movement of 
America, by Professor Richard T. Ely, 
and for an account of profit-sharing the 
monograph on that subject by Mr. Gil- 
man (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


Will The Christian Union give a list of the 
books of the New Testament in the order, in 
respect of time, in which probably they were 
written ? | C. E. D. 

The Epistles of Paul were written in 
the following order: From A PD. 53 to 
64: 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, Phile- 
mon, Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, 
1 and 2 Timothy. Between 60 and 70: 
Mark, Matthew, Luke, Acts, James, 
Hebrews, the Revelation, 1 and 2 Peter, 
Jude. Between 80 and 90: John, and 1, 
2, and 3 John. 


Wbat is the best manual of the results of 
the higher criticism ? Do you know of such 
a book ? R. F. 


We know nothing better for popular 
purposes than Professor Robertson 
Smith's two volumes, published in this 


country by, we believe, Charles Serib- 


ner’s Sons. 


Can you mention the name of a more re- 
cent work of the same nature but superior to 
Abererombie's Intellectual Powers? 


Dr. Mark Hopkins's Outline Study 
of Man” will probably answer your pur- 

e as conveniently as any. A more 
elaborate treatise is Dr. Noah Porter’s 
„% Elements of Intellectual Philosophy.” 


Can you tell me where the quotation 
** Curiosity killed a cat may be found, or, 
if not a quotation, where the saying origi- 

* Care will kill a eat is the prover- 
bial phrase. George Wither (1588-1677) 
wrote : ‘ 

Hang sorrow! care will kill a cat, 
And therefore let's be merry.“ 

But very likely it was a common phrase 

in his day. : ‘ 


I have been searching some time for the 
author of these lines : 
If one but say, Thy will be done,’ 
He has not lost his day at set of sun.“ 
Can The Christian Union tell me who he or 
she is? R. W. B. 


I want to find the author of these words: 
If I could only surely know 
That all these things which tire me so 
Were noticed by my Lord,“ ete. 
Can any of the readers of The Christian Union 
inform me ? 5. 2. 


Can some one tell me of a hymn having in 
it these lines : 
My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
On whom my hopes of heaven depend. e 


lines and a few more railroads. 
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Correspondence. 


A PLEA FOR SUBSIDIES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

More than one of the readers of The 
Christian Union has thought some of its 
recent teachings questionable, particu- 
larly its teachings that if Congress, to 
promote the general welfare, aided great 
enterprises like steamship lines and rail- 
roads, to open the markets of our own 
country and of the world to the pro- 
ducers here, it is equally bound to lend 
money to farmers at two per cent., and 
to pension authors, etc. 

In its issue of March 5 it has the fol- 
lowing : 

The argument for subsidizing steamship 
lines was ably put by Secretary Windom in 
his last — but the argument applies 
equally well to all sorts of industries. There 
is no better reason for pensioning a steamship 
than for pensioning an author ; no better-rea- 
son for giving subsidies to a railroad than for 
giving subsidies toa farmer. No argument 
can be advanced for paying a steamship com- 
pany more than the market rate for carrying 
mails which is not equally applicable to 
loaning money to the farmers in the West at 
a lower rate of interest than they can obtain 
the money for from banks and trust compa- 
nies. It is legitimate to insist that Govern- 
ment has only one function, namely, to gov- 
ern, and that all industries should be left to 
private enterprise—this is Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy.”’ 

To this it seems to bea fair answer to 
say, If this is Jeffersonian democracy, it is 
not the kind of democracy established by 
the Constitution, nor in accord with the 
practice of the Government from first to 
last—nor in accord with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, which have from the 
beginning uniformly sustained legisla- 
tion laying imposts and aiding railroads 
and steamships. And is it in accordance 
with what the Constitution makes it the 
duty of Congress to do, to confine it to 
the one function of governing ? 

The Constitution makes it the duty of 
Congress to provide for the general 
welfare, lay duties on imports, .. . to 
promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts by securing for a limited time 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to use their respective writings and dis- 
coveries.” These are but a tithe of the 
powers granted to Congress by the Consti- 
tution. It will be admitted that conferring 
a power on Congress imposes a duty on the 
part of Congress to exereise it; therefore, 
as the duty rests on Congress to pass 
laws which it considers necessary to the 
general welfare, it may subsidize steam- 
ships, etc., though it do not consider it 
its duty to pension authors, who make 
many writings believed to be detrimental 
to the general welfare. Congress has 
from the beginning passed laws to aid 
great public enterprises for the general 
good, and the Supreme Court has uni- 
formly sustained them. Therefore the 
time to question the right of Congress in 
respect to tariffs, subsidies, etc., has 
passed. Inthe case of subsidizing steam- 
ships it can, in justification of its recent 
acts, point to the’fact that after waiting 
twenty years for such lines of transporta- 
tion as the farmers of the West and 
workers need, they have not been and are 
not likely to be established by unaided 

rivate enterprise. It would seem, there- 

ore, that Congress had exercised a wise 
discretion in selecting this mode of pro- 
moting the general welfare rather than 
by pensioning authors. Does it seem 
clear that Congress has the authority to 
pension authors, or any strictly private 
business? Or is it likely its discretion 
will lead it to act in this direction, or 
that the people would sustain such action 
on the part of Congress? It would seem 
to be much more likely first to give en- 
couragement to many more steamship 
Has not 
Congress already gone to the limit of its 
constitutional powers by the enactment 
of copyright laws for the benefit of 
authors ? And does The Christian Union, 
on deliberate consideration, still think 
there are no reasons for subsidizing great 
steamship lines that will not apply equally 
well to pensioning authors 7 Itisscarcely 
worth while to waste words on the sub- 
ject, unless The Christian Union still ad- 
heres to this opinion. 

The same argument will apply to sub- 
sidizing rai Congress, for various 


1See editorial comment in Outlook. 
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reasons, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers and duties, has passed laws 
granting aid to railroads. It is submitted 
that, having the power to do this, if it 
believed it the best way thus to promote 
the general welfare, it was right in doing 
it, though it refrained from ing laws 
to pension authors, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, which it might well believe would 
be injarious to the general welfare. Quite 
likely it doubted its right, even if more 
books are needed for the public good. 
The quantity of trash now furnished by 
authors to the detriment of the public 
good needs no public encouragement. 
Does The Christian Union consider 
fairly the object of Congress in aiding 
steamships and railroads? It seems to 
overlook the real object sought by Con- 
gress to be accomplished. Congress does 
not, primarily, intend the subsidies as a 
ift to the steamship companies, etc., 
ut its first object in subsidizing them, 
and fits only avowed object, is to open 
the markets of foreign countries to the 
producers of this, and thus to aid the 
workers of this country, after supplying 
the home demand, to sell the surplus to 
foreign countries. This is true both of 


steamship lines and of railroad subsidies. 
They are given for no love of railroad 
contractors or of railroad kings, but for 
the promotion of the general welfare— 
the good of the farmers, manufacturers, 
and workers generally. It is a well- 
known fact that whole States are now in 


existence, filled with happy and prosper- * 


ous people—States that, without aid to 


railroads in years past, would still have] 


been a wilderness. It is unnecessary to 
go over the history of thirty or forty: 
years to prove this. The facts are well 
known to all men intelligent on the sub- 
ject. One instance may, however, be 
mentioned. In 1861 Congress subsidized 


the Union Pacific Railroad. The object} 


was to strengthen the ties that bound the 
Pacific States to the Union, and to enable 
the Government, if necessary, to defend 
them. It was for no love of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, per se, that prompted 
the denations of land and the loans of 
money—it was the desire to build up 
States and attach them tothe Union. It 
is needless to say the object was accom- 
plished. Probably no one thing in the 
history of these tar Western States has 
had so large a share in promoting their 

owth and their attachment to the 

nion. 
true in many others. 

There were scandals connected with 
the building of the Pacific road. There 
were scandals, also, connected with the 
prosecution of the War, but, in the one 
case as in the other, the results were 
worth both the scandals and the cost. 
There have been many other cases of ben- 
efits growing out of subsidizing railroads, 
but is is unnecessary to enumerate them. 
They are familiar to all who have watched 
or studied the history of the last thirty 
y ears. 

The experiment of confining govern- 
ment to “its one legitimate function” 
would be an interesting one, but is be- 
lieved to be impracticable at present. 
When the people can be persuaded to 
adopt this theory, and, under a new or- 
ganic law, relieve Congress of all duties 
except the duty of governing, we shall 
then have no more Union Pacific scandals, 
but an opportunity to test the comparative 
wisdom of the founders of our present 
system of government and that of the 
new system confining government to“ its 
one legitimate function, that of govern- 
ing.“ L. B. G. 

WASHINGTON, Conn., 

April 13, 1891. 


In these days of mammon-worship, 
materialistic science, and spiritual apathy, 
it seems incredible that any body of 
Christians should deprecate religious ex- 
eitement. I should have thought,” said 
the eloquent Dr. McLaren, of Manches- 
ter, Engiand, on a recent occasion, “ that 
the last piece of furniture which any 
church in the nineteenth century needed 
was a refrigerator. A poker und a pair 
of bellows would be much more needful 
for them.”—[Professor William Mat- 
thews, in Boston Traveller. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes Delicious Lemonade. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or 


What is true in this case is also“ 


cold water, and sweetened to the taste, will 
be found refreshing and invigorating. 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The Ladies Home ‘Fournal 


Mailed to any address from now t 
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On Receipt of only 
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FEW of the leading 
features embrace 


MRS. BEECAHER'S 


Reminiscences of | 
HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Sketching their entire home-life. Society 
Women as Housekeepers. “‘How to 
Make and Save Money,“ by Henry CLews, 
the eminent New York Banker. Musical 


5 


Helps, by Ciara LOUISsE Kettoce, ANNIE 
Louise Cary, CHRISTINE NILSSON, Sims REEvEs, 
and others. How to Keep City Boarders,“ — 
by Kare Upson CLark—and hundreds of other good ANI 2 


things for the autumn and winter numbers. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, -_ - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


7 ‘ 


of to-day is the only natural writing instrument destined to share the permanent and unapproachable reputation 


THE GROSS FOUNTAIN PEN 2 oly natura writing | 
GREENOUGH, HOPKINS & CUSHING, svccessors ro THE CROSS PEN Co, 


168 and 170 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 


TYPEWRITERS. TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature #32: 


Tt. will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. * 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Upright, and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. L. 


Sees advice given on all makes. Machines 
sol Any I 

factured 

ING A SPEC 
Illustrated C 


TIPEWRITER 
HEADQUARTERS, 


holesale prices to dealers. 
ogues Free. 
70 Broadway, New York. 


144 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY saw 
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‘Railways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 


Boston, Sights from the Towers of. 84 
pages; large map of Boston Harbor and 
the surrounding towns near Boston; 
illustrated. 

Chautauqua System of Summer Study. The 
gga and Students’ Edition. 16 


cold alpha Springs, Va., A Description 


Cloudland, N. C. Roan Mountain as 
Health Resort. Cloudland Hotel * 
Surroundings. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Glen Lake, N. Y. The Glen Lake House 
and Surroundings. 8 pages, illustrated. 

Long Island, N. Y., Hotels and Boarding 
. on. 44 pages, illustrated. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn.; its Railways and 
Hotels. Illustrated. 

Muskoka Lakes, Ont. A Description of 
Prospect House and Surroundings. 

———— Wis. Draper Hall, A Summer 

Richfield Springs, N. Y., A Description of. 
The Davenport House and Surroundings. 
24 pages, illustrated. 

Tour, A June, to Alaska and a Week in 
the Yellowstone National Park. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. 

Tours: Eighteen Grand Summer Trips from 
Philadelphia in July and August. 160 
pages, illustrated. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Alabama and Maine. 


Grand Hotel, Hotel Waldo, 


Point Clear, Ala., littie Chebeague Island, 
MOBILE BAY, PORTLAND, ME. 
Opens June 1, 1891. Opens June 15, 1891 


Widely separated, but both having similar attrac- 
tions and — The Waldo needs no recom- 
mendation East. Same ownership now asks patron- 
age for Point Clear. Same terms. Address owner, 
in May, SIDNEY W. SEA, Point Clear, Ala. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer 
or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 
Hotel in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 


Department of The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more 


satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- 


tables to aid you in arranging routes. 


Address The 


Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


TEE CLARENDON, 
INTERVALE, N. n. 


8 its first season July 1. Accommodate 
guests. — Fine location. 
Pleasant rooms. to $2la 

WEEKS & Rox. Proprietors. 


NOTCH HOUSE — ae 
Beau ives ; mountain and intervale 

scenery. Reduced rates for June. Good trout fish. 

ing. J. M. PERKINS, Prop’r. 


Jackson, N. KHK. 


GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


— 1 — on the road to the Glen. Pri 
seu to $12. 521. Cond lie ry teams daily to Mt. Washingto — 


and return, two yo on the For — — 
rmation address 8. M. THOMPSON. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
GRAY’S INN and COTTAGES. 
Will open May 20, on 

Best location of any hotel in Jackson. 


tor June; hot-water heat in halls: best — 2 
ences. Wri 


ts for circular. G. W. GRAY, r. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE. 
batirroom, electric be bela, 
per day. TRICKEY Bit BROS.” 


Spend the month of June in 
JACKSON. 


The IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Opens June 2, by request. 
Reduced rates for that month. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


For article on the Famous Glen Spring see page 614 of The Christian Union of May 7. 


California. 


YOU would like one or the 2 brochures 
descriptive of Coronado ach and The Hotel 


del Coronado, Coronado 2 California, soon to 
po iene ed, apply to the Recreation Department of 
e 


nion. The Hotel del Coronado is the 
— seaside resort hotel in the world, covering 

ven and one-half acres. ronado 
— in the world as a summer 


no 


Canada. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal. 


The Windsor is delightfully situated 
on the finest tequare in the cit Ita 
cool, airy rooms, palatial — K — and 
dining- -room, hold a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and place it among the Palace Ho- 
tela of the American Continent. Guide 
to Montreal sent free on application to 
Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union or to 


GEO. NV. SWETT, Manager 


Connecticut. 


ACON COTTAGE, « quiet, homelike, restful. 
Pleasant, breezy rooms overlooking the sea. 
Boating. fishing ; seafood. References givem as to 
the reliability and liberality of table. Terms reason- 
able. Address HENRY BACON, Clinton, Conn. 


Maine. 


THE LOUISBURG, 


Bar Harbor, Me. Open July 1. Address er 
J. ALBKRT BUTLER, care Hotel Brunswick, Boston 


Maine. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Ken- 
ebec Home school, situated in one ot the 
‘delightful parts of Maine, will_accommodate 


a few boys through the summer. Pleasant — Bea 


and best of advautages. Send for a c 

talc hag the of “Aaa James 
. „ and others. 

1 COOK, Mancheate r, Kennebee Co., Maine. 


HOTEL BEACON, 
Winter Harbor, Maine. 


miles from Bar Harbor on the opposite shore of 
Frenchman Bay; —— rn sod — 
rom June 


aJOR C. ENHALGH. 
MRS. ABBIE HOLDER CATES. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 
utiful sce s, bathing, 

Shine Society the Special rates — 


a: d September. n June 18th. 
MARCELLUS W. CARTER, Prop’r. 


New Hampshire. 


ETHLEHEM, N. H. 
MT. AGASSIZ HOUSE. 
Now open. Good rooms and fine views. Livery. 
For circular address H. NYE. 


PROSPECT HOUSE, 


Bethlehem, N. H. W from Main Street, sur 
1 with lawns. Prices, $7 to $10. 
Mas. GEO. W. PHILLITS BON, Proprietors. 


York Harbor, Maine. 
MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. 8. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA, 


YORE HARBOR, MAINE. 
New house. First season will open June 17 


Write for circular. W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


N. H.— 

NIAL HOUSE. Opens June 15. Enlarg 
this season. Bi west end of 2 Farm and 
livery. IGHT. 


HE 1 Bethlehem, N. H. 
odates 


larged and n accomm 100 ests. 
Open 15 June. ABBOTT. 


MT. WASHINGTON HOUSE. 


Cottage. Now accommodates 
suite. House heated 


107 
C. L. BARTLETT, AIM, N. H. 


FINISHED COTTAGES =° BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, 


An illustrated pamphlet on Cushio 
sent on 1 — — Francis Cushing, 
on. 


Hotel Pocahontas ISLAND, 


H. A. COBB, Manager. 
Eastern Entrance of Portsmouth Harbor. Among 
entertainments offered are, boating, bathing, 
ing. tennis courts, a baseball field, — driving. 
etc. inely located building lots for ‘sale near hotel. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasan 
healthy, and quiet summer resort. Seashore an 
country combined. Safe . 1 fishing. For 
descriptive circular, terms, etc dress 

E. F. SAFFORD. Preprietor. 


ITTERY POINT, Me.—Tho Champer- 
nowne. New all modern — — 
an 

Jr., — r. 


The Gem of 
Casco Bay. 


's Island, Maine, 
ortland. Me., or 


looks ocean bathin 
— HORACE MITCHELL, 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 
Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Bale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with 
eight-room cottage in good order. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 

Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


Maryland. 


DEER PARK AND 
OAKLAND. 


On the crest of the Alleghantes 
Best 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 
Season opens June 15th, 1891. 


These famous mountai rand d situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies ond the 
main line of the Baltimore & o Railroad. have 


the advantage of its splendid 2.4 express train | 4 


— 2 — stop at Deer Rack and Oakland 


& t 

season, 
1 — . $75, and $90 a mo Nr 
cation. 0 unications should dressed 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDSB, Manager Baltimore & 


d. Md., 10; after 


H , Cumberl 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberiand d. 


that date, either Deer 
County. Md. 


rrett 


Massachusetts. 


THE PRESCOTT 


ON SWAMPSCOTT BEACH. 
A delightful resort facing the sea. NOW OPEN. 
Mas. F. H. GOULD, Proprietor, Lynn, Mass. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
nconia, White Mountains, N. H. 


A de tfut summer resort am the mountains. 
— RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 
ROOKS FARM HOUSE, Franconia, 

„H. Pleasantly m the 


situated, five mil 
from $5 to $7. table. 


Profile House. — 
address E. C. NELSON. 


For ar 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 
Hampton, N. H 
y located in the “beautiful village of 
beach. odern improvements. 
drainage. Send for circular. O. H. Whittier. 


ASQUAM HOUSE, 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
Open June 16, 1891. 
One of the moat c g and picturesque situa- 
tions in the whole mountain „ overlooking 
squam ted Pete ter’s-in. the- 
— — rates for June. 
1 aud Descriptive Circular. 
EON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


Brier HOUSE, Intervale, N. H. 
Open June 1 to November 1. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


Inte „ N. H. 
n — — N. H 


Its appointments are second to none of the bet ott — 


otels, and, in addition, — @ perfect 1, = of 


in 


ost-offi — — Inte 
ce rv 
STEPHEN MU & SONS. 


ed | first-class 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r. . 
Jefferson, 


THE MAPLE HOUSE AA 


ene for guests on June Ist. Elevation 1,560 
fee of views. * of cuisine. Large and 
oe was rooms. F. W. COLLINS, Manager. 


lan 
— 1650 feet. mber. 


Sen 


LACONTA, Iw — 


VUE DE LE EAU. 


On Winnisquam Heigh overlooking the Lak 
Mountain views. Excel . fishing — —— 
Modern improvements. Special — ag J 1 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, THE WEIRS, I. H. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE 


— June 1, 1891. Special rates for a 
GKO. W. WEEKS, Pro 


LANCASTER HOUSE, LANCASTER, N. f. 


all particulars. Send for circular. 


NED A. LINDSAY & CO.. Proprietors. 


r N. H.— THE MAPLES. 
Fine view oi the Presidential and Franconia 
ranges. Within easy day’s trip to all points of inter- 
est. — n flres and furnace 9 t. Bend for circu- 
lar. M. F. YOUNG & CO. 


MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


Opens June 1, 1891. Send for circulars. 
Mrs. E. D. SAWYER & SON. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.— Edgewood 

Cottage. Alittle out of the village; with good 
mountain views, large rooms, shade trees. Terms, 
$7 to $10. Farm connected. GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


RUSSELL COTTAGE, 
Kearsarge Village, North Conway, N. H. 
Open June Ist, 1891. 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N. H. walk ll 
the famous mineral spring. rtable rooms and 
good table. 185 EASTMAN. 


North Conway House. 


Centrally located in the village of North Con- 
ly New Hampshire. Ope n throughout the 
year. Terms reasonable. 


2 RICKER, Proprietor. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 


Deer Park Hotel. 


This hotel is new, built in the most modern style, 
with all improvements, steam heat, open fireplaces, 
gas, electric bells, and the most — 2 drainage: 
situated at the northern terminus of the Pemigewas- 
set Please send for circulars. — 

BUCHANAN & WILLI 
psor HOTEL Manchester, H. 


Win 
Until June 1, after that North Woodstock, N 
North Woodstock, N. H.—Fair View House. 


Ld 1 © five miles of the Flume and ten from the 
House. 


— 
— —-— 1—-—-—-¼ — — 
—= 
——ʒ7.. 
22 
HITE MOUNTAINS —Jeffer : 
—— ¶³œͤ — — cture 0 6 house. 
— 
— — — — ͤꝓ — — ³ ßK—ß——ñ 
— 
1 14 — 
— — | — 
— — — —— 
—— 
Dr verandas are views of unlimited extent and 
ty. No expense has been spared 
opened June Ist, and for the mont 
of June 
house. 


MAY 14, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


New Hampshire. 


66 RIDGE ”—Kearsarge Village, North 
Con wey N. H. Finest located summer 
hotel in the hite Mountain Region. Exceilent 
rooms — X ae, Electric bells. 200 feet of 
broad p : Terms as low as — firat-class family 
hotel. for Addres 
DOW & HILL. 


SUNSET HILL HOUSE, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Situated on an o plateau 1,650 feet above sea- 

s finest views of White Mount- 

scenery. Its —— position insures a dry at- 
mosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 


Public rooms are large. Music hall and 2 


BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill. N. H. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


BREEZY HILL HOUSE 


Open June 15. Delightfully situated within easy 
access of the mountains, and commands views in all 
directions that are unsurpassed. Rooms large and 
airy, grounds extensive, with advantages for out-of- 
door sports. shady walks, drives, and retreats. or 
circular, —— * address until — 20. F. A. Fer- 
nald. 3 Rutland 498825 Boston. Mas 

OOLSON. Props. J. I. 


New Jersey. 


The Grove 1 
VINELAND, N. J. 


A handsomely furnished Family Hotel, with large, 
airy rooms, wide, shaded veranda, and every com- 
fort and convenience for summer or winter guests. 
Village with broad avenues, paved sidewaiks, ten 
churches, numerous stores, etc. 


New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, |: 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


BUBOFPSAN PLAN. 


During the t year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged mg new and handsome addi- 
— which more * doubles its former ca- 


acity. 
All the latest improvements have been 
— in the new building, with a large and 
attractive new Dining-room o connecting 
a the old — Taylor’s Restau- 
rant.“ WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York. 


Te Santana. 


Under thej medical management of experienced 


Located on a bluff, — . Sai miles 
of Lake. ded orests 
and near the — * Watkins Glen. 


Baths. 


most 
ro-thermai, Saline and Iron 


Also Massage, Swedish Movemen pba Treat- 
ment, Oalisthenics, all forms of 

Pure water—also valuable mineral springs, N 

ing Zaline, Saline, Iron, pom. ocine, and Sulphur waters. 


and equable. More days of 
sunshine and ess humidi than any other section of 
—— ork State, Bea — charming walks 
and 


OR. STRONG’ 


Saratoga Springs, N. F. 

It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish. 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


For Board in the Catskills, 


Address SUN-SIDE FARM, Acra, N. . 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


Catskill Mountains, W. J. 
OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 
ES REDUCED FOR JOLY. 
For circulars and io formation call on or address 


NOR, 
Grand Hotel. Broadway and 3lst St., New York City. 


The Catskill Mountains. 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSE 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. 


This house is pleasantly 38 on 1 Catekill 
Mountaios. Accommodating of access; 


hot and cold water on each eae gas in fe" room; 
dry, cool atmosphere, and thoroug ly executed drain- 
age. Opens June 1. Send for illustrated circulars. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 
Cornwall N. TL. 


Situated on Storm King Mountain, h and a 
half from New York 1 West — Real. Convey 
ances meet all trains. Address J. W. MEAGHER. 


EN LAKE HOUSE. 
0 amily ho rms mode 

SALL. Manager. Glen Lake, Warren CO, N. T. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Central House and Cottages. 


Accommodations for 175 guests Terms, $1 
#15 per week. Serd for illustrated * 
W. J. RUSK, Hounrme, N. I. 


HUNTER HOUSE. 


Hunter, Greene Co., V. F. 
On the Catskillsa—1.644 feet above tide-water. Bath 
rooms free to guests. Open the year round. - 
cummodations for 250. Good livery. For eee 
lars, address M. OC. VAN PELT 


THE CATSKILLS. 


THE 


Pro 
NOW OPEN. 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY Isr. 


HOUSE 


VAN VALKENBURG gress 


— AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
ed for the summer in a delightful moun- 
on, 50 miles from New Y — on line of the 
Erle R. R. Fast express trains m mee and evening: 
station near; splendid Sapo cool an walks: 


pa — — ang wate 
falls. One of the heal 1 Orange County. 
stables on tbe} rates 
n spacious ates, 
House newly — — a will be = to give 
an enjo ummer 
CHARLES 
ountainville, N. Y 


NGLESIDE.’’—A Summer Boarding-house in 

the Catskill Mountain Region, half a mile from 

Catskill Mountain R’y. Special care taken as to sani- 

tary 88 — in — Din ing- 
per wee 

CHAS. H. CHUBB, PALENVILLE. Greene Co. N.Y 


Cot Catski 

Mountain and the Mountain 1 hen of a 
thin easy riding distan ints in 

the mountains. CALVIN GOODWIN. 


INE — 1 HOUSE Palenville, Greene 
County, N No malaria. Zu r 
The house and grounds are shaded by a grove of about 
200 pine trees. Within easy walking distance of more 
than a score of waterfalls. No locality among the 
Catskills or has more — 
Easy to boats an 
modates about 75 guests. DU 3018. stor 


PATLACH HOTEL, 
(Formerly La Ment Hotel), 
Shandaken, Ulster Co., N. Y., 

At the entrance of the famous Echo Notch in the 
Catsk Now open. — — for 150 


sts. Modern improvements. 
— F. A 


Simpson Terrace. 


Overlooking Stamford; elevation, 2,000 feet, yet 
within a short walk from post-office and the village 
center. Modern improvements. For circulars ad- 
dress Mrs. R. C. SIMPSON. 


TAM FORD. N. Y.—INGLESIDE. Situ- 

ated on Seminary Heights, within five minutes’ 
walk of depot, post-offices, and churches. All mod- 
ein improvements, Address E. O. COVEL. 


vor.” GRAYCOURT. 


June 1. Capacity 75. 232 8 177 a 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N, F. 


Most desirable health and Lege yo sor in the 
Catskills. Modern improvements m heat ; 
electric bells. Send for descriptive swith 
1 of Henry Ward Beeche 
Abbott. 8. E. CHURCHILL, WD _ 


RIENTAL HOUSE (formerly Catskill Moun- 
tain Cottage) Catskill Mountains. 
season opens June 15, 1891. MORRI3 LESTER, Prop. 
Tannersville, Greene County, N. Y. 


North Carolina. 


Healthiest Place in America. 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Dry. bracing mountain air, beautiful scenery, the 
finest bathsin America, a sure cure for malaria, rheu 
matism. gout, eto. 8 pool with ba suits 
as at seashore ; bowling, billard. tennis. etc. Health, 
pleasure, home com forts, and an unexcelled table. 


Address THE MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL. 


Pennsylvania. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa, 
rs. H. B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 


vost 


Walter Buchanan. 

HOUSE OPENS MAY 16, and rooms may now be 
seen on ap ondays. 
from 2 to 5 p. m., at 


Virginia. 


TRAVEL. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing. 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 
Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 

And other Mountain Resorts. 

Also Natural Bridge and 

Old Point Comfort. 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above 
—.— resorts sent free on application to the Recre- 
ation Department of The Ch an Union. 


Norfolk: Western RR. 


VIRGINIA 
SUMMER RESORTS 


Summer excursion tickets will be 
sold from New York to the princi- 
pal mountain resorts and mineral 
springs. 

Write for rates and descriptive 
matter to Norfolk & Western R. R. 
or Recreation Department this paper. 


** 


West Virginia. 
To the Readers of this Paper: 


CAPON SPRINGS BATHS, 


W. Va. 


A summer mt at these Springs of world-wide 
life. ‘Bond helps all to 1 on the bright side — 
— 


Bend 
WMI. LE, twenty-one years Proprietor. 


~ 


TOURS. 


‘RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


y will leave Now x k 
27. oy a y Grand Trip to — Monday, July 


YBLLOW STONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


—AND— 


ACROSS the CONTINENT. 


The westward journey over the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


and the homeward trip over the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Iocidental visits to Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 

all the different points of interest in the Fellow 
stone National Park, Portland, the Columbia River 
Puget Souad. Tacom * Victoria, Vancouver 
the Selkirk Glaciers, Banff Hot Springs, Winnipeg 
2 3 bove E i 

n on above, an Excursion to the 
Yellowstone a Aon al Park and Return, 
New York Thursdav. 16 

Tw Excursions estward over the 
Osnedian 4 Railway and to Alaska, 
July 10 and July 

Eighteen — Trips in July and August 


Send for descriptive circulars (series T), desig- 
nating whether Yellowstone National Park Trips, 
— Tour, or Eighteen Summer Tours“ are 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


A SUMMER ABROAD FOR BOYS. Two young 
clergymen (Cambridge Instruetors) will sail 
July l with six boys for a trip through Germany 
and the Alps. Highest references. Address for 
terma, etc., 5 Grays, Cambridge, Mass. 


M12 of Springfield, 
ass., EX. . her Third Annual Party 
hrough Europe this season, sailing from New York 


July cable, aud sv a Tour of — } Days. Terms 
reasonable d eve 1 
lars and Itinerary or ‘particu 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 

scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 

resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 

FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 

Street, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn- 

sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. O.; or to General 
Recreation 


Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Department 
of The Christian Union. 


JNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WHE 
DBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


* 
(Berk 
Cham — — > 
| Je. < ><. * 
s> Ogi Ve 4 2 ese 
> — 
— — * 
‘ 
2 — — GREA 
R K ] ] dl 
Fe. — 
ROUTE 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
D CHI 


ver. The Direct Route to „ 

ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
„ WA WN. sIo 

OLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 


ALLS, 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENW 
, TOP , DENVER, CO 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express Trains daily from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KINGFISHER, EL, RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
equipped Dining Cars, and FREE g Chair 
AGO and DES MOINES, 
BL and OMAHA, and between 
CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEELO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from t Lake 
City, Ogden, Helena, Los 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily be cago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
FREE Reclining Kansas 


83 of Iowa and Minnesota. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Ast. 

CHICAGO, N. 


Church Building 
Committees. 


Our hand-book No. 29 contains many 
suggestions for the artistic treatment 
of the Church Interior, including de- 
signs for Stained Glass, Color Decora- 
tion, Mosaics, etc. Sent free on request. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


6th Av cars pass the door. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED) 

Our readers who are in the ..™ 

habit of parchasing thatdelicious 


ing Lavender Salts, Nomore 
ra — or pleasant cure for a head- 

e is possible. While leaving 
the bottle open fora few minutes, 
permits a most agreeable odor to 
escape, which purifies and re- 
freshes the air most perceptibly. 

‘ollet.— Paris. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY O0., 


177 New Bond St., London, Sold Everywhere. 


Reject spurious imitations. Genuine only in the bot- 
tle shown above, withthe well-known Crown Stopper. 


All others are frauds. 


imple mary 


a peculiar Alelig soma d are 
her uses for, tls litte ki 

W luable ‘fro 

age @ 


oo Blof we ! 
Na best le 
fade ot 12 

1891, Mu 
Buf Tala Slee aT. 
tract om Vin a 
‘ributi/n. Send contest ꝙ 
lo: SIDNEY ARD & Co, N. v. 
HE Christian Union Handy Binder will 


be sent by mail for 75 cents. Address 
the Publisher, at this office. 


* 


2 


~ 


— — 


ö 
— | 
| 
—̃ꝛů— . - L!!! 
| 
other outdoor games. Large farm and good livery Ni 
connected. Capacity, three hundred guests. For de- 
scriptive circular address | 
LINGTON, 
— 
N. . 
uUQOU—U—U— — ̃ ͤ MUUUU U l: —vu.x A popular Catskill Mountains resort. Now open. 
Near Crystal Lake, affording boating, fishing. and 
hing. All liv- 
yr, Klevatio 
3. r. 
ICity. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
— — 
JJ. — — | 
— — 
&. Cuisine unsurpassed. 
For terms and other particulars, address 
— 
„ ĩ˙ꝛ ⅛ͤ•K8ñ G0. should also — a bottle 77 
Of their celebrated Invigorat- ** 
— 
— 
ZZ — 
— x Poacher tenders phe 
| of maxing it the mest desirable of ‘any re 
— sort in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and only 
one and three-quarter hours ride from New York 
The Inn hasthe advantage of a station on the 
grounds. and 50 trains daily each ae 2 The cuisine 
will be S American, while the service wil) — — 
be French. The following references will be a suf - 
ficient 7 of our intention to make the Inn“ 
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Financial. 


Additional shipments of gold abroad, 
this week past, to the extent of $7,000,- 
000, have had the effect,very naturally, of 
stiffening money rates for call loans, 
which have ruled at an average of four 
and a half per cent., at times reaching 
six percent., and closing at three and a 
half per cent. Such additional shipments 
of gold, in addition to the heavy amounts 
that had heretofore been taken, were not 
anticipated, and while they do not affect 
the money market seriously, on account 
of the heavy influx of funds from the in- 
terior at the present time, they have pro- 
duced a feeling of apprehension lest our 
supply for the fall movements of crops 
will be curtailed. Yet the fact exists 
that we usually get back, from the other 
side, our gold in the autumn, in payment 
for our heavy shipments of products and 
breadstuffs, and that this year we are 
more than likely to obtain heavy reship- 
ments of the precious metal, due to the 
great demand that will be made on us for 
these necessaries of life, which there are 
unmistakable signs that Europe will 
need. Then the creation of $5,000,000 
of new money every month must not be 
overlooked, in payment for silver bullion 


under the present silver law, so that if 


the shipments of gold abroad could stop 
short here, without any further drain on 
us, there need be no anxiety. Thus 
far this year we have exported over 
$32,000,000 gold, a sum which is 
very unusual so early in the year. 
It goes abroad to strengthen the London 
242 extra demand, which is due 
to the threatened withdrawal of Russian 
deposits in these capitals, or a portion of 
them. As yet the demand has not been 
made, but it is likely to be, and the 
financial conditions have got to be made 
strong enough to meet it without a strain. 
We seem to be the only source from 
which gold can be had, and hence the 
heavy drafts on us at this time. We 
have the consolation of knowing that we 
are helping the European situation, but 
to do so at the expense of endangering 
our own is not very consoling, and it 
looks as if we had gone our full limit. 
Any further drafts will produce a strain 
here. While there are many causes at 
work in our markets tending to enhance 
values in stocks and bonds, and which 
were working steadily to this end up to 
this past week, this immediate factor of 
gold shipments has worked a sharp reac- 
tion in stocks and bonds, and prices are 
down from three to five per cent. for 
active stocks since the Ist of May, while 
the shrinkage in bonds is nearly as pro- 
nounced. The cause, working so radi- 
cally, could not have been anticipated. 
That gold would go out is taken as a 
matter of course every spring, but this 
extraordinary demand was not foreseen, 
nor was it expected in Europe or London 
until the temper of Russia was known 
with regard to her balances. 

The railway earnings on about si 
roads reported for the last week in April 
exhibit a gain of nearly seven per cent. 
over the 1 earnings for 1890. 
The Advisory Board of the Western 
Traffic Association met in this city on 
the 6th, and indicated perfect harmony 
in its organization and working ; all 
questions of importance were unani- 
mously acted upon, and the organiza- 
tion voted to maintain its present status 
for five years as an organization. 

The prospects for the crops brighteu 
every day. The winter wheat crop is, 
beyond question, exceedingly promising, 
and the yield will be larger than ever it 
was. The acreage for the spring plant- 
ings of all cereals is very much enlarged 
over former years; we have reason to 
look for the best of results, so far as this 
year’s crops are concerned. This week 
the iron and steel markets have improved, 
our breadstuff exports are held back 
somewhat by speculation, but this re- 
duction is made up in general ship- 
ments, so that our exports from this port 
are considerably ahead of last year's in 
value, while prices are maintained. Later 
we expect a heavy movement which will 
create a large volume of sterling 1bsl.1 
Bankers would anticipate these bills now, 
under ordinary circumstances, but the 
financial conditions over the other side, 
referred to at length above, deter them 
from discounting the future. 


The Director of the Mint has issued a 
statement tending to show that the = 
in this country aggregates, approximately, 
$690,000,000, and that iT the fifteen 
years from 1875 to 1890 we have im- 
ported nearly $94,000,000 more gold than 
we have exported; that in the usual 
course we import more than we export, 
and that we have produced from our 
mines $593,000,000 in sixteen years, 
which is an average of over $35,500,000 
annually. With these figures our re- 
sources seem perfectly adequate to any 
demands ; and yet, when a great and 
sudden demand comes for extraordinary 
reasons, we are likely to feel it tempo- 


rarily. 
Our bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease ...... . . 81.444. 200 


Specie, decreases. 3, 686. 


Deposits, decrease 3,547. 800 
Reserve, decrease 2,679,350 
This leaves us with a surplus reserve in 
our city banks of a little less than 
$5,000,000. WALL. STREET. 


S. F. Jayne. A. M. Cupner. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


or THE REAL EsTATe EXcHANGs), 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES. 


Investors in New York 
Real Estate and Mortgages. 
FOR RESIDENTS AND NON-RESIDENTS 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF PROPERTY AND 
ALL EXPENDITURES. 


28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS. 
254 West 23d Street and 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
perations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 


and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENOES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building. 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KANSAS CITY 
THE INEVITABLE FAR WESTERN CENTER 


Loans negoti 


improved and vacant property in and 
about Kansas City. Corres 
solicited. — 


H. L. JOHNSON & Co, 


Estate anp Investment Broxens, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FINANCIAL. 


‘FINANCIAL. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co, 


incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
X. VAN BUREN, Sxcrrrary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rarzrence: Denver National Bank. 


BARING, MAGOUN & co., 
15 WALL Sr., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 


ERIC 
Wy. TRUST CGA 


No. 178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 


ited by law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds 


FRANK 
* R. JOHNSON. New Tork Agent, 31-33 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA,, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in theCorn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property. 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


BETTER THAN 
2 MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell short 
3— Sioux Falls, Dakota, one- 


and center of the to $400 
lot. mone from the these — 


of a large linen mill already erected 
fered for sale. tor nape and 


NATIONAL REALTY Co., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


TRUST 


COLO. 
Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M 
Denver City Real Estate and — 
Farms. We mmedia 


can make i te transfer of these 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 
c to ru. We deal y in se- 
curt that we have given careful per 
sonal examination and believe to 
— 0 have, from 
e Munici 
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The Week's Motto. 


“ Nothing is troublesome that 
we do willingly.” 


A Seer in Business. 


HE editorial estimate of 

the character and influence 
of Mr. Lawson Valentine, 
President of The Christian 
Union Company, who died 
suddenly at Houghton Farm 
on Tuesday, May 5, is given elsewhere 
in this issue. It is appropriate that in the 
Desk, which represents the business con- 
duct of the paper, should be set down in- 
formally the prominent facts of his career, 
with some comments on his remarkable 
genius and great success in the field of 
business. 


* 
Lawson Valentine was born in the 
beautiful old town of Cambridge, Mass., 
sixty-three years ago—on the thirteenth 
of April, 1828. His parents were of 
vigorous New England stock, and he 
came into a home of prosperity, dignity, 
and influence in the community. He 
was one of eight brothers and sisters, and 
his death makes the first break in the 
circle. As a boy he was shy, sensitive, 
responsive. A cordial greeting won him 
instantly. A rebuff was like a physical 
hurt to his affectionate nature. 
* 

His school life was spent in the public 
schools and at Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass., where he laid the 
groundwork for an education which was 
only completed when he died. For he 
was always and everywhere a learner— 
one who read men and books and nature 
and art with keen appetite for knowledge 
and with ever-growing enjoyment. 

« * * 
The business career of Mr. Valentine 
began early. On May 10, 1847, when he 
was nineteen years old, he went to work 
in Boston in the paint and varnish busi- 
ness, to the development of which so 
much of his energy and genius was de- 
voted for forty-four years. He gained 
rapidly the knowledge and technical ex- 
perience he needed, and on September 
15, 1850, he became a member of the 
firm of Wadsworth, Nye & Co., dealers 
in paints, oils, and varnish. Two years 
later he formed a copartnership with 
Augustus G. Stimson and Otis W. Mer- 
riam, under the style of Stimson, Valen- 
tine & Co. At this time only English 
varnishes were used in this country for 
fine work, and it was considered impos- 
sible to supplant these goods by any 
American product. Mr. Valentine be- 
lieved that he could manufacture var- 
nish equal if not superior to the best 
foreign product, and could then accom- 
plish the still more difficult task of mak- 
ing a market for it. This was his chief 
work for the next fifteen years. Lavish 
expenditure of money, the use of the 
best appliances and the highest skill that 
could be secured, and the constant devis- 
ing ot new and unique methods of ap- 
proach to the publie— these had their tri- 
umph in 1870, when the firm of Valen- 
tine & Co., which had been organized in 
1867, announced to the American public 
that their coach varnishes were equal to 
the best made in the world. The an- 
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nouncement was a bold one, and it was 
boldly made and broadly published. The 
claim was in accord with the facts. Val- 
entine’s varnishes were just what Mr. 
Valentine said they were. The English 
product no longer held the market. 

** 


8 

In 1882 Mr. Valentine retired from 
the presidency of the company, which 
had just been incorporated. Four years 
later, in connection with Mr. Hadwin 
Houghton and David Skaats, he organ- 
ized the Lawson Valentine Company, and 
began the manufacture of what he deter- 
mined should be a still higher grade of 
varnishes than anything that had hitherto 
been produced anywhere. The building 
up of this new business has engaged 
much of his time, thought, and energy 
ever since. 


In 1880. Mr. Valentine made a large 
investment of capital in the publishing 


house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and 


became a member of the firm. It is a 
connection which has been very much in 
harmony with his ambition to be in the 
front rank in all departments where his 
influence was felt. He was also the 
President of the Rural Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the “ Rural New 
Yorker” and the American Garden.” 
In many other directions, at various 
times, his influence was felt in journalistic 
and publishing fields. 

Mr. Valentine's connection with The 
Christian Union began in 1877, and was 
the immediate result of a desire to be of 
service to its editor-in-chief, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, whose parish in Cornwall was 
near the great farm at Mountainville 
which was Mr. Valentine’s summer home. 
He soon became the owner of a control- 
ling interest in the paper, and from that 
time to the day of his death devoted 
thought and service freely and constantly 
to its business interests. 


* 
Any careful study of Mr. Valentine's 
successful business career will reveal 
two pre-eminent characteristics. First, 
he was a seer rather than a logician. His 
mind was intuitive. He did not reason— 
he knew. His mind leaped to conclusions 
so swiftly that he did not mark or know 
the steps of the process. Second, he had 
only the highest ideals in business, and it 
was his constant aim to achieve his ideals. 
The best in everything was what he 
wished to produce. If the public was 
not ready for it, so much the worse for 
the public. He was ready to make the 
highest possible product, and then bring 
the public demand up to its level. Noth- 
ing which he made, or was concerned in 
making, was cheap. He had no patience 
with what was moderately good. Nothing 
less than the best interested him, These 


two qualities marked his whole life-work. 
* 


The spirit of Mr. Valentine’s relations 


with those who were associated with him 
may be judged from a single character- 
istic incident. Some years ago he felt 
that one of his employees, holding a re- 
sponsible position, deserved the recog- 
nition which would admit him to the 
firm. He sent to him a sheet of one 
hundred postage stamps, with the mes- 
sage that he should retain as many 
stamps as would stand for the interest 
he desired to hold in the business. 
The sheet was returned less twenty- 
five of the hundred stamps, and Mr. 
Valentine immediately made over twenty- 
five per cent. of the stock to his employee. 
One of his latest acts was to forward, 
entirely unsolicited, a check for several 
thousand dollars to a young man with 


whom he had been in business correspond- 
ence. It seemed to him that the young 
man was doing good work und had the 
capacity for growth, and in order to 


afford him opportunity for larger devel- 


opment he forwarded this check with- 
out any question or condition. 


* 


He was original and striking in his 
business methods. He has been called 
eccentric. It would be truer to say he 
was unique. It was common for him to 
teach his employees by object lessons of 
the most emphatic sort. Upon one oc- 
casion he became impressed with the ex- 
cess of detail that was used in one of 
the offices where he exercised ultimate 
control. Instead of protesting, he made 
an appointment with the manager one 
evening, and spent an hour with him in 
festooning scores of yards of red tape 
about the office. When the establish- 


ment was opened the next morning this 


novel decoration gave emphasis to his 
otherwise silent argument in favor of 
simplicity and more direct methods. On 
another occasion he felt that the head of 
a department needed the inspiration of 
an object lesson which should touch his 
cherished roll-top desk. After business 
hours one day he had this desk carefully 
emptied of all its contents and sent to an 
auction-room, thus showing his disap- 
proval, not so much of a desk of this 
character, as of the methods which it 
seemed to him to exemplify. One more 
illustration of his methods, out of hun- 
dreds which might be cited, is all that our 
limited space will permit. In a newspaper 
office where was in active business control, 
he found one day the office manager en- 
gaged in opening the morning mail with 
his own hands. The letters were two or 
three hundred in number, and it was 
evident that it would use practically 
the manager's whole business day 
to get them open and duly attended 
to. He quietly said that this work 
should be done by clerks, and with 
a motion of his hand swept the entire 
mail from the desk to the four corners 
of the room. It was the work of many 
hours to gather together the component 
parts of that mail and get it in orderly 
shape for the subscription and advertising 
clerks, but it is needless to say that this 
manager never made the same mistaks 
again. 
* 

His care for those who were in his em- 
ploy was constant, generous, and unobtru- 
sive. In the arrangement of any office 
where he was to work it was his habit to 
place at the most desirable windows the 
desks of clerks, bookkeepers, and stenog- 
raphers, reserving for himself the darker 
and less agreeable part of the room. 
The employees needed, he said, the sun- 
light and air, for they were in the office 
during all their working time, while he 
was there but afew hours. It was not 
an nousual thing for him to furnish all 
his clerks with the opportunity for 
amusement at the theater or in pleasant 
excursions at appropriate seasons. He 
made arrangements not many months age 
that the young women in the Lawson 
Valentine Company might have a lunch- 
ing-place that was cheerful, sunny, and 
amply provided with all needed conven- 
iences. Not only this, but at his own 
expense he employed a professor of physi- 
cal culture to devote a half-hour each day 
before luncheon to instructing the young 


women in fencing, club-swinging, and g 


calisthenics. He has more than once sent 
out at his own expense an overworked 
employee to Europe or to the country for 
a long rest. These kindnesses were 
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always rendered in the most quiet and 
unobtrusive fashion, and were enjoyed by 
him just as keenly as they were by the 
recipients. 


* 
8 

Of the ideally beautiful family life of 
Mr. Valentine it is not our province or 
purpose to speak. His marriage to Miss 
Lucy Houghton occurred at Cambridge 
in 1852. They had been children in 
neighboring houses, and had grown up 
together in warm friendship. Two 
daughters were born to them, both of 
whom, with Mrs. Valentine, survive. 


The motto at the head of the Pub- 
lisher’s Desk to-day—“ Nothing is trou- 
blesome that we do willingly — was 
copied from a broad white tile in Mr. 
Valentine’s “den” at Houghton Farm. 
It well exemplifies his attitude toward 
work—not only his own work, but the 
work of those who were associated with 
him. Nothing was troublesome to him 
that he did for the development of his 
ideals, for the happiness of others, and 
for the welfare of humanity at large. 
And whatever he did at all he did with 
the heartiest and most cordial willing- 
ness. 


Poem for the Week. 


SPIRITUAL COMPANIONSHIP. 


From Tennyson's In Memoriam.“ 


How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought would 

hold 


An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 


Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 
Is there no baseness we would hide ? 
No inner vileness that we dread ? 


Shall he for whose applause I strove, 
I had such reverence for his blame, 
See with clear eye some hidden shame, 
And I be lessened in his love ? 


1 wrong the grave with fears uutrue : 
Shall love be blamed for want of faith ? 
There must be wisdom with great 

Death : 

The dead shall look me through and 

through. 


Be near us when we climb or fall : 
Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for us all. 


‘In regard to disagreeable and for- 
midable things, prudence does not con- 
sist in evasion, or in flight, but in courage. 
He who wishes to walk in the most peace- 
ful parts of life with any serenity must 
screw himself up to resolution.” 


„Beware of making your moral staple 
consist of the negative virtues. It is 
ood to abstain, and teach others to 
abstain, from all that is sinful or hurtful. 
But making a business of it leads to 
emaciation of character, unless one feeds 
largely also on the more nutritious diet 
of active sympathetic benevolence.” 


— — — 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Christian Findeavor 


Topic. 


HOW CAN WE ESCAPE FROM 
OUR CAPTIVITY ? 


(Rom. vii., 22-25—viii., 1-4; Isa. lxi., 1.) 


HEN Jesus entered the synagogue 
of Nazareth, on that Sabbath so 
long ago,and read from the prophet 
Isaiah of the promised deliverer, and 
said, “To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears,” his words fell 
upon the hearts of those whose lives were 
made bitter with a harder bondage than 
that of Israel in Egypt ; but they were 
not conscious that they were slaves, and 
so they rejected their Deliverer. He 
came unto his own, and they that were 
his own received him not,” because they 
could not and would not see their need 
of such a Saviour. And the Gospel mes- 
sage is rejected to-day for the same rea- 
son. If we think we are free, we need 
to ponder the words of Jesus, “ Every 
one that committeth sin is the bondserv- 
ant of sin,” and the words of his apostle 
Peter, Of whom a man is overcome, 
of the same is he also brought into 
bondage.” Consciousness of our captiv- 
ity is our first need. Perhaps we have’ been 
deceived by false prophets who “ have 
not discovered our iniquityto turn away 
our captivity ; but have seen for us false 
burdens and causes of banishment,” 
yet the truth is proclaimed in our hear- 
ing so often that, if we reject it, we are 
without excuse. 

In Christ is our only hope. He has 
come to the land of our captivity and 
purchased our freedom at countless cost, 
he has unlocked the door of our prison- 
house with the key of infinite love, and he 
holds it open with his pierced hand. The 
open door is not perfect freedom, but it is 
the pledge of it. We do not step at once 
from sin into holiness, even though our 
past sins are washed away by his blood. 
We must fight to the end with a wily 
and powerful fée who will not let us 
escape from him without a hard struggle. 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans sets 
vividly before every Christian the con- 
stant strife of which we are all so con- 
scious—the desire and purpose of our 
better nature to follow after and to win 
Christ, that we may have the righteous- 
ness which is of God, by faith, and the 
persistent enticements of our lower 
nature to serve the law of sin. But 
thanks be to God that, through obedience 
to the law of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, we are made free from sin. 
There is work for us to do. Now and 
here, in the midst of our present circum- 
stances, we must begin it. The Holy 
Spirit furnishes the means, and we must 
use them. We cannot get along with 
less than the whole armor of God. We 
must heed the apostolic injunction, “ For 
freedom did Christ set us free: stand 
fast therefore, and be not entangled again 
in a yoke of bondage.” He did not open 
our prison door to mock us with a vision 
of what could never become a glorious 
reality, but that we might gain our ulti- 
mate, perfect freedom through his grace. 
Therefore let this be our resolve: 


Never, O Christ—so stay me from relent- 


ing— 
Shall there be truce betwixt my flesh and 
soul.“ 


Our thanksgiving for deliverance should 
find expressionin remembrance of “ them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them.“ 
A noted evangelist tells the story that 
a traveler from a distant land was once 
passing through the market-place of an 
Eastern city, when he caught sight of 
many cages of song-birds whose voices 
were silent away from their native moun- 
tains. He watched them fora while, and 
then offered a piece of money in exchange 
for one of the gilded cages. He opened 
it and set the birdfree. It poised in the 
air for a moment, but as soon as it sighted 
the distant mountains it flew toward them 
with its old-time melody. The traveler 
bought them all and released them. 
When some one asked him why he did 
this, he replied, “ I was once a prisoner 
myself, and I know something of the 
sweets of liberty.” Surely, we who have 
been redeemed, “bought with a price,” 


1 For the week beginning May 24, 1891. 


and are experiencing day by day 
something of the sweets of liberty, can- 
not look unmoved upon the captives 
around us. As we value our own liberty 
in Christ, we must seek to share it with 
others. 

References: Deut. xxvi., 6-9; Job 
xlii, 10; Ps. xxxix., 7, 8 —Ixxix., 9— 
Ixxxv., 1, 2—exix., 45—exxvi., IA —exlii., 
5-7 ; Isa xlii, 6, 7—li., 14; Jer. xxxiv., 
17; Lam. ii., 14; Zech. ix., 12; Acts v., 
19, 20; Rom. vi., 16-18; 2 Cor. i., 9, 
10 ; Gal. i., 3, 4—iv.,3-5—v,i; 2 Tim. 
ii., 24-26—iv., 17, 18; Heb. ii, 14, 15 
—xiii., 3; 2 Pet. ii, 19; Rev. ii., 10. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. vi., 2-9; (2) 
Deut. xxx., 1-10 ; (3) 2 Chron. vi., 36- 
39; (4) Luke iv., 14-21; (5) John viii, 
30-36 ; (6) Ps. exvi., 1-19; (7) Rom. 
vii, 22-25 —viii., 1-4 ; Isa. Ixi., 1. 


ANCIENT LONDON. 


To form a true conception of the Ro- 
man city we must sweep away all the 
accumulated results of modern art and 
history. We must create a tabula rasa, 
and remove, as the mere figments of 
fancy, the Cathedral, the Abbey, the 
Tower, the swarming throngs of Cheap- 
side, and the endless squares of brick 
buildings that shelter the millions of the 
London of to-day ; dissolve the splendid 
vision, and think only of the past. Con- 
fined within the narrow limits of these 
walls, its greatest length the river-front, 
its greatest breadth between Cripplegate 
and the Thames, we see the Roman city. 
It is inclosed by a wall of stonework 
and cement from twenty to thirty feet 
high. ‘Towers or castella appear at in- 
tervals. It was built upon the plan of 
all other Roman cities, and resembled 
Pompeii on Lindum. Its four chief 
streets, at least forty feet wide, met in 
its forum ; they were perfectly straight 
and led directly to the gate. At their 
side were narrow limites, or lanes, all 
equally straight and free from sinuosities. 
The Koman engineers laid out their 
strata with unchanging regularity. 
Every street was paved with smooth 
stone, like those of Pompeii. Beneath 
the streets ran the sewers and water- 
pipes—we may assume—so invariably 
found in every Roman city. 

It is impossible to determine exactly 
the site of the London forum; it is only 
probable that there must have been one. 
We may, however, infer, from the evi- 
dence too detailed and minute to enter 
upon here, that the forum stood upon the 
oldest part of Roman London, viz., south 
of Cornhill and east of the Mansion 
House. It is by no means certain that 
there was a forum. But an inscribed 
title seems to show that the seat of gov- 
ernment of the province was at London. 
Those, however, who consider the later 
importance of Roman London can hardly 
believe that it had no public buildings. 


centuries it controlled the exports and 
imports of the entire island. Its walls 
were filled with animation, its harbors 
with ships of burden. Ail the authori- 
ties point to London as a center of com- 
mercial activity.—[Harper’s Magazine. 


Spring 
Medicine 


Is so important that 
everybody knows its ne- 
cessity and value. And 


come That Tired Feeling 
there’s nothing equal to 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


to Purify the Blood, cre- 
ate an appetite, and over-] , 


Cut this 


With your name and place of residence written on the dotted 
lines below. | 
If you will do this and send it to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., you will get by return 
mail, a Book of 200 pages filled with the names, address, 

and signed indorsements of many well known Divines, Coi- 
lege Presidents, and other professional men and women who 
have been restored to health and strength by the use of 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’S COMPOUND OXYGEN. 
You will get this Book FREE OF CHARGE. 


Name 


Place of residence 


Clipped from the Christian Union. 
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cumbered real estate. 
sold to the Florida Fruit Growers Company (a corporation whose business is to handle 
fruit), and the cash obtained therefor is deposited with The American Loan and Trust 
Company of Boston, one of the oldest, best known, and representative institutions, 


Florida Orange-Growing 


for Pleasure and Profit. 


THE BOSTON ORANGE GROWERS CO., 


D. P. IVES, President; Wm. E. MURDOCK, Treasurer. 


It owns strictly choice orange groves and orange lands in SOUTH FLORIDA—unen- 
The product of the grove for six years from January 1, 1891, is 


aving a cash capital of over $1,000,000, and, by indorsement on each certificate of stock 


issued, it agrees to pay from this deposit six per cent. annual dividends on the 
stock, payable semi-annually, at their office in Boston, continuing for six years, after 
January, 1891. 
with possibilities of increased dividends. 
per cent. each year for the next six years. The par value of the stock is $50 per share. 


Stockholders are to receive from that time the full profits of the groves, 
It believes the stock will increase in value ten 


Book on ** Orange-Growing for Pleasure and Profit.“ containing full and com- 
plete account of the business, with references of financial standing, sent free. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 


M. D. BROOKS, General Agent, Boston Orange Growers Co, 


34 School Street, Boston. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED IN EACH PROMINENT PLACE. 


At first an insignificant town, although a4 \ 
port of some trade, for more than two] 


Madam Porter’s || RCH LIGHT 
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TRY IT. 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
EF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


— 


remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 


and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


Tue GreatHeacra DRINK. 


Package makes 6 gallons. 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
ealers, FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
O. E. HIRES & CO. 
Philadelphia. 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


O 


ONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 


ing it everywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT WORSTED HALF-HOXE. 
Most comfortable for summer wear. Buy direc- 
and get them at about the usua: price vf cotton. 
5 Price. postpaid : Fast Black, 35 cents per pair, three 
pairs for $1 00; Natural Grav. 30 cents per pair. four 
ee — — pairs for $1.10. C. H. BIRD, Bethlehem, Conn 
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Fact and Rumor. 


An Old-Time Editor.—A legal friend 
reminds me of old Colonel Rogers, who 
published the Boston “ Journal” before 
the war. He was terribly conservative, 
and his paper was delivered almost en- 
tirely to annual subscribers, although a 
few copies were on sale at the book- 
stores. One day when the Colonel came 
down town he was horrified to see a boy 
with some “Journals” under his arm 
shouting out, Journal, four cents; Jour- 
nal!” Dazed for a minute, he called 
the boy into a doorway and asked, How 
many ‘Journals’ have you there?” 
Told, he took out his purse and paid for 
them all, and ordered the boy to run 
home and never to buy any “ Journals ” 
again. He was so scandalized by the 
occurrence that he said he felt almost 
ashamed to meet his business acquaint- 
ances for weeks. Times changed when 
the war broke out, and the “Journal” 
when on the street like other papers.— 
[Boston Letter. | 

—A Hindu journalist, writing on some 
temporary disturbance of the political 
horizon in Europe, thus commented on it : 
„We cannot from a distance realize the 
intensity of the crisis ; but it is certain 
that many crowned heads must be trem- 
bling in their shoes.” | 

—A certain young theologue went 
down from Princeton to Philadelphia to 
preach one of his seminary sermons. He 
was one of those extremely flowery writ- 
ers who sometimes dazzle rhetorically 
the tender souls of the younger members 
of the congregation, and the elders of the 

church were besieged to have him down 
again. They at length consented, but, alas! 
they had forgotten his name. So they 
wrote to one of the seminary professors 
saying: ‘ Please send us that floweret, 
streamlet, rivulet, starlight manto preach 
for us next Sabbath. We have forgotten 
his name, but we have no doubt you will 


be able to recognize him.” He was rec-| 


ognized. He was sent. He became 
pastor of the church.—[ Ex. 7 

A friend who has been spending the 
season in Florida tells of a Cracker 
preacher who came to the little church in 
the pine woods at Altamonte, the other 
Sunday, and delivered a very feeling 
sermon. He was a thoroughly earnest, 
sober, well-meaning man, and did his best 
to impress his audience ; but when in his 
sermon he delivered himself as follows, 
his Northern hearers were perhaps not 
impressed the way he wished them to be: 
“ Now, there's my wife; she’s one of the 
best women that ever lived, she is; and 
every day of her life, when she gets her 
chores done up, she goes inter the closet, 
shets the door, and prays. Now, do you 
s’pose you could stop my wife er prayin’ ? 
No, sir ! you couldn't stop er prayin’, not 
if you was to give her er dollar er day ! 
No, sir / [with much emphasis], not fer er 
dollar er day, you couldn't stop her! — 
Transcript. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE CENTRAL. 


The Boston“ Christian Leader.“ in a recent 
editorial on the subject of passenger trans- 
portation, says: The New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad has been so uni- 
versally indorsed as the best route to the 
West as to make any words of ours almost 
unnecessary. It is the greatest trunk line 
in the world, and surpasses in equipment 
and train service that of any other line. All 
persons going West, either on business or 
pleasure, should invariably ticket via the 
‘Central’ and none other. There is nothing 
that would add to the comfort of the public 
that this great line does not adopt, and it 
stands ay an ideal road. Its through 
trains run without change between New York 
and Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ete., and 
its equipment of the most palatial drawing- 
room, sleeping, and dining ¢ars has no paral- 
el. We have often been via this route, and 
cheerfully indorse it as, in our judgment, the 
route whereby the greatest( comfort, luxury, 
and pleasure may be obtained.” } 


> 


UNCLE SAM BOYS IT. 

Oa May 7, 1891, the contract for supplying 
the U.S. Army with baking powder was 
again awarded the Cleveland Baking Powder 

20. The fact that the Government requisi- 
tion calls for baking powder equal in qual- 
ity to Cleveland’s’’ is a high tribute to the 
great merit of the powder. Clevelaud's is 
the standard. 


We notice the most beautiful 
Heets in Art Embroidery are pro- 
duced by the use of Brainerd and 
Armstrong’s Roman Floss on Silk 
Or Linen Fabrice. 


HE GOT A RECEIPT. 


“Some time ago I was trading in a 
village store,” says a correspondent, 
hen one of the clerks came to the jun- 
ior partner, who chanced to be waiting 
on me, and said: Won't you please step 
to the desk a moment? Pat Flynn wants 
to settle his bill, and insists on having a 
receipt.’ 

The merchant was evidently annoyed. 
Why, what does he want of a receipt? 
he said ; ‘we never give one. Simply 
cross his name off the book ; that is re- 
ceipt enough.’ 

S0 I told him,’ answered the clerk, 
‘but he is not satisfied. You had better 
see him.’ 

“So the proprietor stepped to the 
desk, and, after greeting Pat with a 
‘good morning,’ said, ‘You wished to 
settle your bill, did you ?’ to which Pat 
replied in the affirmative. 

4 Well.“ said the merchant, there is 
no need of my giving you a receipt. See! 
I will cross your account off the book ;’ 
and, suiting the action to the word, he 
drew his pencil diagonally across the ac- 
count. ‘That is as good as a receipt.’ 

4nd do ye mane that that settles it?’ 
said Pat. 

4% That settles it,’ said the merchant. 

0 And ye’re sure ye’ll never be afther 
askin’ me fur it again? 

4 We'll never ask you for it again,’ 
said the merchant, decidedly. 

4 Faith, thin,’ said Pat, ‘and I'Il be 
afther kapin’ me money in me pocket, 
for I haven’t paid it yet.’ 

„The merchant’s face flashed angrily, 
as he retorted, Oh, well, I can rub that out.’ 

4 Faith, now, and I thought that 
same,’ said Pat. 

“It is needless to add that Pat ob- 
tained his receipt.”—[Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 
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Old-fashioned 


ways in washing need strength 
in the washer and strength in 
what is washed. The modern 
way is to use Pearline. It saves 
labor for weak backs; it saves 
wear to delicate fabrics. It 
cleans house as well as it washes 
clothes, and what it does, it 
does safely. Millions use it. 
Pearline is soap’s successor: 
where soap fails, Pearline 


succeeds. 
Never peddled. 217 JAMES PYLE, New Vork. 


Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absorbed, Cleanses the H 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
1 Relieves Cold in Head and 
eadache. 50c. at Druggists. 
ELY . 08 ., 56 WarrenSt.N. 1 


THE BEST 


protection 

against sudden 
changes in the weather 
is to purify 

the blood 

with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


lt vitalizes 
and enriches | 
the life-current, and 
makes the weak 
strong. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


Extract of 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical Stock“ for 


Soups, Etc. 
One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 


use of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 
Sauces. 


ARMOUR & co., Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 3 East N. T. 


Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
girls), Application should be made to 
Mr. Argtuur Gumax, Director. 


(for 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lat St. 
A CADEMIOC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 

Devoted to coll reparation. Purils re- 
ceived — any time. Daily — in isarte 


y B. Warton, A. B, and Lots A. Banas. 


C onnectTicut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girlz. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
ORO, Cincinnati. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 


Agency supplies all es of Teachers and Edu- 
J. 8 ation near the center of population of 
8 > 


Room 


Cc, 
MAssACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
UNIVERSITY 
d Quarters New Lib 
re ew Library. est Faculty. 
Free Scholarships. — 
ber 1. Address Hon. E. H. Bennetr, 


to O. B. 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O. 


Dean. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1626 Indiana Avenue. 
ISS MARTIN’S HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Pituated in one of the 
—.— 2 quarters of the city. Address Miss 
art in. 


MAssAchuskrrs. Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL re- 
opens September 2ith, 1891. Pupils received at 


th and Welles'ey on our certificate. 
Miss Vaytine W. Burrum, A. B., Principal. 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 


PENNSYLVABIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College 


for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 10 miles from Phila- 
deJphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, An- 
glo-8axon, French, Old French. Italian. Spanish. Ger- 
man. ir cludir g Gothic and Od High Grrman, Celtic, 
History. Political Science. Physics, Chemistry Bi- 
ology. and lectures on Philosophy. Gyn,wasium, 
with Dr Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowship. 
(value $450) in Greek. English, Mathematics. 0 
and Biology. For Program, address as above. 


_ New Yorx, New York City, 9 University Place. 


EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


For THE PRoressiOnaL EQuIPMENT or TEACHERS. 
Pepacocy, Manuva Practice 


Graduates of colleges, normal schools, seminaries, 
high schools, teachers of some experience, and — 


Onto, Ada. 
GOOD SCHOOL.—Do you want an 


education—Classical, Scientific. Business, Le- 

gal, Military, Pharmaceutical]. —or do you 

want to educate children? If #0, send for cata- 
AL UNIVERS 


country. 
seven States represented ; veral f 
tries. es excellent. Will fu room, 

d in private family. and tuition, ten weeks, 
or $28; forty-nine weeks. $118. Has university 
powers, and confers degrees. Teachers are thor- 
vugh and experienced Students can enter at any 
time to advantage No vacation except holiday 
week. If things are not found as represented, we 
will pay traveling expenses. Send fer catalogue. 

H. 8. Lene, A. M. President. 


On10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Re-opens September 21. Certi- 
ficate admits to Wellesley, Smith. and Vassar. 


InDIANA, Terre Haute. 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A 


School of Engineering. Wel! endowed, 
well equipped departments of Civil. Mechanical, 

xtensive Sbops an aboratories. 
For catalogue address H T. Eddy, 


-MAssACHUSETTs Cambridge. 
HE LAWRENCE 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Offers courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Geo ogy, Bi»lcgy, and Electrical Engineeriog. For 
particulars address the Dean of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, or the Secretary of Harvarp UNIver- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. 


MassacHusetTTs, South Hadley. 


HOLYOKE SEMINARY 


AND COLLEGE. Offers College courres with 
degrees and Seminary course with diploma. Labora- 
tories, Cabinets, Art Gallery, Library. Fitty-fifth 
year opens Sept. 17, 1°91. Board and tuition $200 a 
year. Mrs. E. 8. Mean. President. 


Tennesses, Nashville. 
N4 SHVILLE COLLEGE for YOUNG 
LA 


DIES. 3 buildings; 30 officers; 407 pupi . 
Vanderbilt privileges. Music, Art, 3 Nin: 
dergarten. Complete Gymnasium; Health Unsur- 
passed. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. Gro. W. F. Pricsz, D. D., Pres’t. 


ILLIxOISs. Rockford. 

FORD SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
43rd year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
Superior advantages for Music, Painting. and Draw- 
ing. All 2 in charge of Specialists. New 
Science bu'iding. Best advantages for Scientific 
Study and Investigation. Four well equipped Lab- 
oratories—biolegical and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical. Special inducements for 
teachers who wish to take advanced work. ident 
Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.) Sargent Sys- 
tem. Delicate girls show marked in strength 
while — regular course of study. A new cot- 
tage offers students opportunity to reduce expenses 
to lowest rates. Catalogue .— full icu as 
to entrance examinations. orrespor derce invited. 

Box Saran F. Anpgrson, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SOHOOL—Formerly 


Madame Clement’s— Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Academ- 

ical and College Preparatory Courses. Pupils enter 
ellesley on our examination For circulars, address 

Mrs. B Ricnarps, Principal. 

Miss SARA Louisa Tracy, A. M., Associate Principal. 


Hellmuth 
College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. X., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


Education 
Health 
Home 


ELL EDUCATED MEN and women of 

good address, valuable acquaintance, and sat 
isfactory references as to character and ability, can 
secure advantageous positions, yielding large and 
increating yearly incomes, upon spplication, by 
letter only, to The Ceylon Planters Tea Company, 
Judge Building, Fifth Avenue and Bixtee th Street. 
New York, also the control of valuable agencies if 
requisite capital is furnished. 


Attractive Offices to 
Rent. 


The offices at 30 La Fayette Place occupied 
by The Christian Union will be leased to 
desirable parties for one year from May 1, 
at a very moderate price. Two floors, seven 
rooms, separately or together. 


Address FoLSsOM BROS., 834 Broadway, New 
York. 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHBR BY STATING THAT THEY 8AW 


S cour ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


|THE ADVERTISEMEST IN Tun Union. 
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